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FOREWORD 



When the U.S. Office of Education was chart- 
ered in 1867, one charge to its commissioners was to 
determine the nation's progress in education. The Na- 
tional AssessiTient of' Educational Progress (NAEPJ 
was initiated a century later to address in a systematic 
way that charge. 

Each'vear since 1969, Nation^l Assessment has 
gathered information aboot levels of educational 
.achievernent'ircross the country and reported 4ts find- 
ings to the nation. NAEP surveys the educational 
attainments of 9*year-olds, 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds 
and adults (ages 26-35) in 10 learning areas: art, 
career and occupational development, citizenship, 
literature,^ mattiemiatics, music, reaoing, science, social 
studies and writing. Different learning ardas are as* 
sess^d e^ry year, and all areas are periodically reas* 
sessed in order to measure change in educational 
achievement*; National Assessment has intervjewed 
and xestod more than 630,000 young Americarfe since 
1969. 

i- • • 

Learning ^area assessments Evolve from a con- 
sensus )>roce$s. Each assessment is the product of 
several years of "work by a great many educators, 
scholars and lay persons from all* ovex_the' nation. 
Initially, these people design objectives fdr each sub- 
ject area, proposing general goals they feel Annericans 
should be achievirig'in the course of their education. 
Aifter careful reviews, these objective^ are given to 



e)(ercise (item) writers, whose task it is to create 
jfneasurement tools appropriate to the objectives. 

When the exercises have passed extensive re- 
views by subject-matter specialists, measurement 
experts and lay 'persons,* they are administered to 

* probability samples/The people who Qomprise those 
samples are chosen in such a way ^at the results of 
their assessment can be geiieralfzed to an entire 

. national population. That is, on the t>asis of the per- 
formance of about 2,500 g-year-olds on a given exer- 
cise, we can generalize about the probable perform- 
ance of all 9-year-olds in the nation. 

After assessment data have been collected, 
. scored and analyzed. National Assessment publishes 
reports to disseminate results as widely as possible* 
Not all exercises are released for publication* Because 
'NAEP will administer some of the same exercises 
again in the future to determine whether the perfonfn* 
dnce level of Americans has Increased or decreased, it 
is essential ;^at they not be released in order to 
preserve* the integrity of the study. 

■ 

This report. Changes Jn Political Knowled^ and 
Attitudes, 1969-76, summarizes the National Assess- 
ment study of jcitizenshfp^ and social studies. Another 
report available in these areas is Education for Citi- 
zenship: A Bicentennial Sun/ey, Report No. 
07-CS01. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Significant changes occurred in the political 
climate of the nation and the world between the early 
and the. mid-1 970$. In 1972, Richarxl Nixoawas the 
President of the United States, ^nd the Viet Nam 
W^r/ although winding down, was still consuming 
much Of the nation's emotional and economic energy. 
By 1975, the Watergate scandal, capturing the at\en- 
tion of much of the nation, had forcjsd the restgna- 
^ tion of President Nixon ahd Gerald Pdfd had assumed 
the presidency. Foreign policy focused upon Henry 
Kissinger's shuttle diplomacy in the mid^East. Young 
/nen were no longer threatened by the draft; the 
.economy, the energy crisis and other domestic 
jnatters absocB^d th6 hational interest. 

,^ Changes 'm^\he educational climate also took 

place. The protests of the sixties at the college level 
. led to 9 relaxation of course requirements, which* 

"gradually filtered down to the seco'idjry schools. In 
. addition, students gained more freedom in course 
« selection, and curricula In many subfect areas became 

morit oriented toward problem-solving skills and 

acquisitioD of general concepts. 

Along yvith these developments, did any chang- 
es occur in students' attitudes and awareness about 
politics or in their knowledge about the U.S. govern- 
nrient and political processes?^ . 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress is charged with monitoring cbange in levels 
of achievement of American young -^people. -It has 
inducted severar-sOrveyTof young- Americans aged 
9, 13 and 17' that included' items on politioal 
knowledge and attitudes. 
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and out-of-school 



Data Were gathered for both in -school 
IT'Visar'Olds in most surveys; but, for the sake of comparabil- 
ity to other age levels, onj v^^rtnrschool dat j are reported here. 



The Citizenship and 
Social Studies Assessments 

A survey of citizenship was conducted during • 
the 1968-69 and 1969-70 school yfars, a survey in 
the area of social studies was administered ctfjring the 
1971-7^ school Vear. in the school veaM975-76, 
items from both assessments were reassessed to 
determine changes ki performance. The fpllowing^ 
tabl^ displdys^ttie exact dates for these assessments. 
Approximately 60% of the items measuring political 
knovyledge and attitudes were from the citizenship 
assessment, and approxiri[)2itely 40% were from the 
so€iarstudies assessment. 



First 
Citizenship 
Assetsinent 



Age 9 Winter, 1970 
Age 13 fall/l969 
Age 17 Spring, 1969 



Pirft 
Social Studies 
Assttstment 



Wintcfi-i 1972 
Fall, 1971 
Spring, 1972' 



Second 
^ Citizenship and 
Soeial Studies 
0 AsMtiment 

Winter, 1976 
Fall, 1975 
Spring, 1976 



The first a^essment of citizenship was admin* 
istered to H-year-olds in the spring of 1969, to 
-IS-year-olds in the fall of 1969 and to 9-year-olds In ., 
th^ winter of' 1970. The first assessment of social 
studies was administered to t^Ve.ark>lds in the fall of 
1971, to 9-year-olds in the winter of . 1972 and to 
17*year-olds in fhe spring oT 1972. The second 
assessment of hems, .ft^m both assessments was 
administered to IS-year-olds in' th^ fall of 1975, to, 
9-year-olds in the winter of 1.976 and to 17«year-olds 
in the springof 1 976. "'^ 

Thus, seven years 'sepacate;|he^Arst and secbfid 
administration of .citizenship items fgf 17-year-olds, " 
wnile the first ahd secoculJlMewnge^^ 
for 9- and 13ryear-olds spai^ srx^ years, f^our.years ^ 
separate^tbe fi^st and.second administrations of sdcial 
s t u d i e s it^m^4of^\\^qe-4r6\^Sf — — — — 
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' For purposes of convenience in this report, 

eachr asseiS^ment year is referred to by the fast year of 
the school year in whic}i the assessmen.t took place. 
Thus, IS-year-old performance is discussed as per*. 
formance«in 1970, 1972 or 1976 even though they 
were assessed in tK^ fall* of the school ye#rs 
1969-70, 1971-7:?*an^ 1975^76. 

^ ' ^'C 

Developing Objectives and items 

TheHpolitical . knowledge and attitudes items 
were designed to measure achievement of objectives 
in the citizenship and social studies areas. The- 
objeotives represent a consensus of educators, sub- 
ject-matter experts and concerned lay persons about 
what youn^ Americans should know iand be able to 
do in these subject areas. These objectives jre not an 
attempt to ^mandate behavior oV value systems; 
rather; they present goals that a diverse group of 
people identified as desirable for young Americans to 
accomplish. National Assessmertt results describe the 
number of people achieving various aspects of these 
goals and changes in those numbers over time but^o 
not Indicate the number that educators or the public 
might expect to achieve a particular goal. 

All National Assessment items and scoring 
guides are. reviewed by groups that include educators, 
subject-matter experts and lay persons to insure that 
items will not be misinterpreted by students, ttiat the 
reading level is appropriate for the age group assessed 
and that goring guides are c(irrect. To guard agaios%" 
the possil^ilit/ of ' racial, ethnic or ^exuaf^bias, 
representatives of minority group^-^e included in 
the review process. 



Iteros^dre tried out on small groups of students, 
^^^nd^^ny unforesteen dif ficultfes with the items are 
corrected at thik stage. 



Measuring Changes in Achievement 

' ' '. ^- . 

To measure changes In performance, testing 
conditions must be as nearly the same as possible 
each time the measurement is taken. Items used^. 
measure change are identical "in wording and foi *^*;i: 
i?» each assessment. National Assessment makes evei 



effort to hold conditions^ constant by tape-recording 
instructions and items and by using trained adniinis- 
trators, rather than classroom personrtel, to conduct 
the assessment. Items are read to studentS4>n tape to 
'minimize the effect of reading difficulties. 

Compacable samples of young (Seople are 
drawn for ^^ach assessment year- in order to make 
comparisons of resuJts across years possible. Minor 
variations that occurred in rep^^rting group defini* 
tions over time are taken into account during the 
datd analysis.^ 

Scoring of all items must remain con^tent 
across assessment years. Therefore, all the first 
assessment citizenship open^end^d responses were 
rescored together with the 1976 responses. Scoring 
guides, which define categories of acceptable and 

unacceptable responses, were revised to include 

•> ,1 

examples of responses in various categories from 
both assessment years. For the social studies items, ^ 
subsample.of the 1976 responses was obtained by 
randomly selecting responses from each sampling 
unit across the country, Scor.irljg guides were revised 
*to include examples of both 1972 and 1976 re* 
sponses.^Each of the selected responses was scored 
by two 1976 scorers, and the consistency of their' 
scores with the sdore given jn_JJ972--vvas^ €heckjBd. 
Scormg done in 197^as found to be consistent with 
scoring dorte^ (972. Some sa^Ying guides used in 
I^Z^-Were revised to account for respbnsies obtained^ 
Tn 1976. In these cases, the 1972 responses were'' 
rescored with the 1976 responses. 



Reporting the Da^ ^ 

Differences 'ih perfgrniance between assess- 
ments on specific items are described as. changes o/i/k 
if the (Jifferenoe Is statisticaUy sighificant at the\05 
level. This means, statistically, that we ar6 '95% 
confident . that thesd differences are real and not a 
chance artifact of the study design or the sample. 
Differences that are not statistically significant at the 
.05 level are described as being "not ap'p/eciably 
different." 



J.R. Chromy et ai;. The National Assessment Approach to 



_Siwv^^-40em/eiv-Colo^ 
tipnai Progress, 1974).* 



--Nationai—AsJ asf m^ni-jtrf— Ed 



In rare, cases, two chan^ percentages will be 

• identical, but only oiie)^ll be itatjstjeally sighifipfint; 

* or, the smaller of the two \ differences may be, 
significant while the larger is ndt. These sltuationilNrtf 
consequences of differing amoimts of sampling error. 

. . I ..^ . 
This report also describes differences ip average 
performance. Performance is ayeraged^ver •a group 
of Upms for each ass^ssmefrt ySa^, and the diff5^ence ^ ^ 
'Mween the averages is thefl dpmputed. Rpsitlve 
ciifferehces. Indicate that performance in 1978 was 
. higher than in the first alsessnrient; n^attve differ- 
erfces show that performance^ in the second assess- 
ment wa^ lower than in the first. Average differences 
are asterisked only if they are significant at the .05 
level. 

n' * ■ * 

National Assessment releases for publication, 
approximately half of jthe items used in a particular , 
assessment year. The iteifis that are not released are 
kept secure and will be used to. measure changes in 
achievemAit ir\ the next assessment. In ithie report, 
results for both released items and unreleaged items 
, are discussed; however, the text of unreleased'iSifiS---^ 
'is not^given and these items are not described in 
detail. A list of all the items and their technical 
reference nurnbefs is given in Appendix . B to t^icili-- 
tate further study of the items in iutMre NAEP 
technical reports. « 

Summarizing Changes' in Achievement 

. , Each chapter in this report includes items taken 
frorri both the citizenship and} the social studies^ 
assessments. Because 'these assessments covered differ- 
ent periods of time^ we cannoT average all oV the 
items together to arr|||| at p mean percentage for a 
chapter. However, we can average all the social 
studies items and all the citizenship items. to arrive at 
two averages for the items in a given chapter. Becaus^ 
the Qumber of items used to calculate each average is 
relatively small, the average can be unduly influenced 
by large changes on one/ or two Items. When 
evaluating performance trends, readers sHould consid* ^ > 
et jVie number of itenris on which performance went 
up or dowji; the size of the changes and the relative 
'importance of the content of Items showing changes 
as well as differences in averages. 



In this repprt, we compare ayerag^ peHformance 
on identical sets of items administered at two^ 
different points in tinrie. Comparisons between the 
average performance of different, age groups should 
nl>t be mgde becdO^^these averages are based on 
different setrof itemsT Similarly, valid comparisons 
cannot be made among different content areas or for 
citizenship and 'social studies items. For, example, 
13-ye^r-olds' average ^^performance in the area of : 
consti;uti9nal rights should not be compared with 
17-year-olds' average performance in that area; 13- 
year-olds- performance on constitutional rights items 
should not be conipared with 'their performance in 
the area, of structure anc^ fuHction of government; 
13^year<olds' perforrnance ph constitutional rigKts 
- should not be compared to 17-year-olds' performance 
on structure and function of government items, .and 
so forth. * * ^ 



Measuring Political Knowledge ^nd Attitudes 

^ h ■ ■ 

The items measuring political knowledge«and ' 
attitudes are categorized in five mator content iareas: 
(1) constitutional rights, (2) respect for dthers, (3) 
^""Stfw^ure and function of government, (4) political 
. process Jan^H^j-Jnternationat for all 

political kno\/\^eiige'^l^i%s^w\s comparec(, to political 
. attitude questions. are summaftzecl^ Appendix C 

0 , %yj' ^ ^^^^^ • 

It should ^e rer^mbered that the itemTtrse^by 
National Assessmeht do not cover everything, th^^ 
might M asked about a specific content area. Thus, 
care should be used in gei^eralizing results from a 
particular set of items to a general statenfient about a 
^ content area. 



Organization of the Report 

The .first five chapters describe results for each 
of the five content areas. The sixth chapter gives 
results for different population sutigroups, and the 
seventi? pi^sents interpretive remarks about the data 
by experts in the fields of citizenship and social 
studies. ' ' 

In each of the first five chapters; highlights of , 
the results are presented first, followed by a'sufttmary 
of results for the .eContent area and a discussion of 



specific items t d their results. Specifi^* items are 
grouped by topic. ■** - * ^ 

i» . ■ . 

^ • f 

^ Reading the Graphs 

Results*for e^^ch item included in a content area 
are^ displayet^ graphically in the summary of i:esults 
for each chapter. A 'sample graph, showing results for 
13*year-olds on the structure and function of govern- 
ment> appears in Figure 1. 

On the graph, black bars represent the first 
assessifient of an item; slashed and crosshatched i)ars 
depict the second assessment. Cro$sh<atched bars 
Indicate the item is a citizenship item and measures 
change over six at seven years (from. 19^9 and 1970 
to 1976), while slashed bars show change over a 
four-year period (from 1972 to 1976). Items are 
grouped by topic, with those concerning tKe structure 
of government at thr top of the graph and those 
about the function of governfnent at the bottom. 
Within these topics, items are ordered by the change 
'in performance between assessment years, with the 



largest improvement at, the top and the greatest 
iDlecline at Ihe bottom. The njjmber to the left of each 
set of bars/is ^e change in performan^ from the first 
'to the seosnd assessments. Positive n,umbers indicate 
an improy^ment between ^ fir8t/4nd se(X)nd assess- 
ments; negative numbers signal a decline. Asterisks 
indicate the difference is significant at the .05 level' 

The changes in average performance over the 
four*, six- and s^ven^year periods and the ihumber of 
items used in computing each average ^appear at the 
bottom of thfr-graph.- Again, asterisks show signifi- 
cance at the .05 level. / v 

Percentages given in the text and in exhibits 
have been rounded to whole numbers. Subtraction of 
these numbers may yield , a figure that varies slightly , 
from the difference noted on the graphs/since the . 
differences on the graphs have been obtained by 
subtracting unrounded percentages, fn the text, the 
symbol ^ marks percentages that, when subtracted, 
will give results slightly differerit than those shown on 
the graphs. • '.- --^ -^ ^^ 
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FIGURE 1. Sample Gra^hrtfelii Percentages of Response and/Average Pe^ormance 
Levels on Structure and Funeiion of Govemiiient Itejrtu'for the First and 
^Second Assessments, Age 1^ 
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^ Highlights of the Results 

CHAPTER 1 . ^ TKirteeiVYeaM»lfit' and 17*yo«r-olfit' recogni- 

tion and valuing of their constitutional rights 
CONSTITUTIONAL^ RKjHTS dedina^ sllghiiy from tha first to the second as- 

- ' '.sassmant ^ 



^ In 197e« 13^Mr*bld|' avfreaf parfforminea was 
e7% on ittmt maMuring i^Miiof ovir tli yiin — 
appreximataly • 2 pmfntagtfp^int dtfftlinafrom 
^ tho firtt aiionmant imd B4% on itams mfowr* 
ina chanat ovar fovr yaan ^^wp r a g t n ting no 
fignifieant alianoa frpm tho fIrtt ■^i■■n^^n^ 

• On tho avaraga* in ie7e/77% of tha 17*ya>ar-olds 
cbrrpMy anfMfarad quaationt maaaurina ehanga 
ovar four yaarp approximataiy a 2 parca n t a ^ 
point daeiina fi^m 1972. 

, . ' ^ * • / ' ■ , ' \- 

• * In the 1979 a^^nmsntt approximatial^^^^ 

fifth s of tiie 13-'y^errdlds jnd fo urjifthi oTthe 
T7<year«olds jftalizad that their cml rigliti are 
stated ifi the U^ISivC^nstltutioh^^ TliMa*^^ 
rapresent 1rib changa f roni the -1972 s^i^ 
resulti f or /I S^ear^^Jds end e^drop from 1972 
' perfornien^tor17-veerrolds. 

• Changef in 13-yeefe-dR |^||^|||| of eonititM'" 
" tionel rights apiieared *sofn^Qj|^ on 

||he ridfit In question. For es^inpto/thoM^ 
ling ellbw soihaone who did hot balteve tn 
God ^ hold a public office declined from 59% 
to 49%; but thosa willing to allow a magazine 
« or newspeper torpubilsh criticfsro of an elected 
offitial increased fron^ 49% to 64%. 

• In 1976/ 17-yMir-old perfdrmanca on thraa 
items' concerning freedom of tha press rengad 
fi;bm 60% supporting the freedom ip publish 
niistekes of govemmentaTofflcieb to 7$% isble - 
to give e/aeson why libreriarshouU be allowed 
to heva bodies argujne against damocraey. Per* 

. formence on two of thesa' items declined 6 to 9 
parcentaga pbints from 1972; results for tha 
third item did not change* 



National Assessment objectives distinguish be- 
t^en r^cognitiorv of constitutional righti; and valiiing 
'those. rights. For instanro, a perV>n might know that 
freedom of the press is ^guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, but rnlght still feel that criticism of national pol- ' 
icies should not be printed* People may not exercise 
rights of which they dre unaware; rights that people 
do not value may be eroded or une*qually applied. 

. The NA€P ^ssessmenX^asked both vyhether 
students recognized fundamental rjghts and whether 
they supported them. Figures 2 and 3l5how perform- 
a nce o n e ac h it e m measu i in g r ecogniti o n a nd valuin g 

^ of such rights fpr 13« and 17-year-olds, respectively, 
for both assessment years. Si nqe there arp very feW 
items for S-year-olds, no reliable -generalizations 
about 9-year-o)d performance c^n be made; results 
for this age group are discussed with results for 

.specific items. ^ . . • 

For l3-year>olds, mean percentages of success 
di\| not change significantly on). items measuring 
" ctidr^^ over ^e six-year period, but declined by 2 
percentage points on ijems assessing change over four 
years. Mote that perfprmance improved significantly ' 
on one Itftn measuring, recognition of constitutional 
rights and declined s%nif icantly on two. Performance ' 
on an item, about the rights of the accused increased , 
hy 20 percentage poihts; however/ this extraordinary 
charig# should not unduly inflMehce one's perception 
pi tKe overall results/Thirteen-year-olds show^ a sig- 
nificant improvement or) two items ab^t^valuing 
constitutionar rights and a significant -aeclihe on 
three. Overall, tl^en; we see a slight decHne for 13- 
^ear-olds on constitutional rights, items. 
^ • . » 

Performance of 17-year':olds declined on four 
of six items measuring recognition of constitutional 
rfghts. Note that perfornriance did not dedlne on an 
item about the rigl^t of the accused with respect to 
evidence collection — the same item on ,which 13- 
year-oids showed such a dramatic increase — and an 
item about limits on the pov^r of the presidency. 

Seventeen-year-old average performance on 
items measuring change over four years. (1972 to 
1976) declined 2 percentage points, from 79% to 
77%^ Nearly all of these items dealt with valuing con- 
stitutional rights. Perfprmance went up significantly 
on one item rneasiiring valuing of constitutional rights 
and declined significantly, on three. Taken together. 



these results indicate a slight decline in ]7-yearroldS' 
Valuing of constitutional rights. 



Recognizing Constitutional Rights: 
item Results ' ' 

/ ■ ■" ■■' . ■ . . 

What /ights are juarantted by th»,Constitution? 
Why do weliave these rights? 

Three-fifths of the 13-year-olds and four-fifths^ 
of the 17-year-olds realized that their civil ric|hts are 
edm the Co/istitutfon. Exhibit 1 displays the item 
and national results. ' ^. 

The dr6(> in performance was statistically signi- 
ficant for 17-yearolds but not for 13-year-olds. A 
substantial^ improvenient in performance did occur 
between ages 13 and 17. M^ny 13-year-olds appear to 
be uncctrtain about the difjference^between the Decla- 
ration of 1 ndependence and the Constitution. ^ 

Most 13- and 17'year-olds were aware of the 
purpose of the rights included in the Constitution, ^1*. 
though their percentage^ of success dropped sonie- 
what from the first to the second assessifneht. 
Seventy-six percent of the 1 3-Veair-olds and .9f%* of 
the 17-year-olds correctly answered a question aK>out 
this in the 1976 assessment, conipared with 81% at 
age 13 and 96%^ at age 1.7 'n the first a^ssment. 

- Three. 13-year-o|d items dealt ^with knowledgff 
of specific rights insured by the Constitution. Nearly 
90% of the 13-year-olds in. the 1976 assessment were; 
aware that the right to privacy protects citizens' 
homes^from search without written permission --a 
slight increase froni the 1970 assessment. Fewer 
13-year-olds in 1976 than in 1972 - 70% oompa/ed 
to 77%* — selected freedom of religion' as a right 
guaranteed by tfie ConstiiCitiOn. In fact, ^ in 1976, 
some 1 4% f elt^at the right to a goo^ job was consti- 
tutionally guaranteed. Approximately seVenvip ten 
13-year-dlds \j\ both 1970 and 1976 realized that one 
is free to express one's opinions of the government 
and could give a reason for this freedom. 

Three items concerned the rights of the aV 

cused. One of these items appears in Exhibit 2. 

> 

The Increase for 13-yeaPolds represents the 
largest increase for all items included in this report. 
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EXHIBIT 1 . Percentages of Response to Item "Civil flights Stated in . 
Constitution/' Ages 13 and 17 

If a citizen of the United States wants to find a statement of his civil^ rights/ in which one of the 
following should he look? ■ ' » 

, 13-Year-Olds \ IT-Year-Olds ^ 



O In the Bible 

I n. the Constitution 
Jo the Articles of Confederation 

In the Decraration of Independence 
O I don't know. - ^ 

indicates rounded percent fess 0an one. 
^indicates significant difference at the .05 level between the first end second assessm^ts. 
r f Figures do not total 10d% due to rounding. • 
XChangeis4.8. 



1972 


1976 


.1972 


1976 


1% 


1%. 


+% 


1% 


63 


59 


85 




11 
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2(5 


26* 


7 • 


9' 
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2* 
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EX H I Bl T 2. Percentages of Response to iteWi "Rights of the Accused/' 

AjKis'13and 17 

* * i» . ' ' . - . , 

*.. < ♦ 

According to the law, are police allowed' to keep ^n arrested persdn in jail until they collect the 
evidence against him, however lorig.^at takes? ' 

• ' • . , *" 

>i 1 13- Year-Olds l(7-Yflar-0lds 

/ ^ ^ i97g . 1976 1969 1976 

■■ # . . . ■ . - - ■ . 

O Yes 41% ' 24%* ' 11% 9%* 

• No, c ' \B3 73* 88 88$ 

O I don't know, 6' 3* 2t 3 

^Indicates significant difference at the .^ Ie\fel beti/imh the first and second assessments. 
^Figures do not total 100% (fue to.rounding. 
V^htmgeisl.O. 



Explanations for the change can only be suppositions;' called for jury duty be ac|Bpted as a jury?'- On Ais 

dne hypothesis might be that the rjsing number of item, the difference in^3- and 17-year-old knowledge 

television shows abou/ police and lawyers has contri- was considerably. Fdrty^en peccent of the 13^year* 

butedto 13-year-old/improvementin t^isarea. olds and 70% of the H^ye^lds in 1976 answered 

^^ .^^^^^ ' correctly that the first 12 persons heed not be accept-' 

A secondlitis^joh concernied the right to move ed. Thirteen*year-old results again remair\ed the same 

a trial to a different location. Jn 1976, 74% "erf the for both assessnfients, while 17-year-bld performance 

13-year-oJds an^ 70% of the 17-year*olds^tnswe dropped 10 percentage points, 
t her question correctly. Although l3^year-old r^e^^ ' ^ 

formance did hot change appreciably, results, for ^ There were few questions for 9-year-olds about 

* 17-year-olds dropped 8 percentage r^ints between their recognition of constitutional rights^ Most 9- 

the 1969 and 1976 assessments; The third questictn ' year-olds realized that their parepts do not have to re-, 

asked, "In a murder Jrial, must the first 12 l^rsons ceive governmental permission to move from state to 
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FIGURE 3. It«m Psroentagef of RetponM and Averaga^arformahor Lmli on 
Consdtutiondl Rights Itaim fpr tha Fint and $acond Asiatsmonts, Aga 17 
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state, although only aCK>ut half could give reasons 
why this is so. Nine*year^lds were also asked if they 
were allowed to express iheir opinion of the go^ern- 
ment and then asked to giv^ a reason for their answer. 
Slightly over four*fifths in b^th 1970 and 197&recog- 
nlzecP they were penfnitted to express their opinions* 
but only about half could^.give risasons for tVieir 
answers* * \ 



Valuing Constitutional^ Rightf: 

Item Results y ■ ■ ^ 

Do young Americans value their constitutional 
righto? Do they recognize that these rights ' should 
ariply id specific situations? Do they feel, that these 
rights should be -extended equally to all? ^ * 

Most of the items in thjs section asked if certain 
situations or righu should exist. If /people feel* that 
the activity -or ri^t 'should be permitted, it serves as 
an indication that they value the underlying rkjht in- 
vohred. These items pgmarily emphasize the freedoms 
gparanteed by the First^Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. None of th^m lyere admlnistered to Q-year^yjds. 

Freedom of the press was an essential element 
in uncovering the Wfatergate scandal. But, at least 
among 17-year-qlds, Valuing of the . freedom of the 
preiiHkl not seem to increase. 

' • . . 

About half of the 13-y ear-olds and about two- 
thirds of ifie 17-year-olds believe Uhat the press 



stKHild havevthe right to cTitiaize elected officials. 
This item represents the largest gpin on the values 
items f3r 13-year-olds and the largest drop for 17- 
year-olds (Exhibit 3). 

. . 

Se»venteen-year6lds' perfornAance also deplined 
on a second item about freedom/of the press. When 
asHM if libraries 'should.have books arguing against, 
democracy, 89% in 1972 and 8l% in 1976 marKed 
"yes." A slightly smalfer, percentage in each assess- 
ijnent r 81% in 1972 and 75^ in 1976 - wrote an 
acceptable reason y\^y librarie/ should be permitted 
* to have such books. \ 

Ort a third que$tiop^ r^^gardingl publication of 
mistaikes of governmental officials, the 17*yearK)ld 
percentage of success did not change significantly be- 
tween assessments. Sjxty pcircent botf] supported tfiitf 
freedom of the press and gave at least one satisfaqjtory 
reason for their support. * . 

There was no discernable pattern of change for 
'items concerning freedom of speech. Tbirtee/i-yiear^ w 
olds showeci a slight improvement, and 17-year-olds' 
performance evidenced no *sig|hif icant change when 
asked if cituens younger than the voting age;, shouid* 
be able to vyriteTletters to elected officials or to ex- 
press publicly their political opinions, Iri 1976;** 
approximately three-fourths of the 13-tearH>lds and 
neatly r^Hfi^enths of the 17-year-olds responded that* • 
yourig citizens .shbuld have ..these rights, (^either ^ 
13-year-olds, nor 17'yeal^'<)lds displayed a change in' 
performance on an item about one^A-eedoni to * 



EXHIBIT 3. Percentages of Response to Item "Should a Newspa 
Criticism of the Goi^emmient?" Ages 13 and 17 




iblish 



Should a newspaper or magazine be allowed to publish something that' criticizes an elected 
government official? ; 



1'3-Year-Olds 



17-Year-Olcls 



1972 


1976 


1972 


1976 


49% 




75% 


67%»$ 


38 


27* 


14 


15 


12t 


19* 


lot 


17*t 



O No 
O Undecided 

Vndicates significant difference at the, level between the first and second assessments, 
'tf^uresdo,^ot total 100% due to rounding. 
tChangeis&Z 
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speak on political issues, Sevdnty-one percent of the 
13-year-olds and 78% of the 17.year-olds supported 
this freedom and gave an acceptable reason for their 
supportT^ ■ ^ 

Should a person who believes there is no God 
be allowed to express his views publicly? This ques- 
tion touches upon both freedom of speerch and free- 
dom of religion, so students may have been resporrd- 
ing to either freedom, or botjj| Sixty percent af age 
13 and 76% at age 1/ supported these fr^doms in 
1976; performance did not change significantly for 
either age group over the four^Vear period. Substan- 
tial percentages in the 1976 assessment - 18% of the 
13-year-olds and 16% of the 17-year-olds - were un- 
decided as to whether these freedoms should, be 
allowed. 

* „ Approxrn^^ately twoithirds of the 17-year-olds 
jn both 1 972 and 1976 felt that a person who did not 
believe in God should be allowed to hold public 
office. However, for 13-year-olds/ the percentage feel- 
ing that this situation* should be allowed dropped 
sharply, from 59% in 1972 to 49% in 19^6; Twrenty- 
^ / . . 

''If • 



♦ % 



seven percent of the 1 3-year-olds were "undecided" 
on, this question in 1976, as were 16% of the I7 year- . 
olds. 

Support for freedom of assembly was investi- 
gated only at the 13-year-old level; the results are not 
particularly encouraging. The percentage giving 
acceptdbie reasons for either supporting or rejecting 
the right to assemble in all situations dropped 17 per- 
centage points - from 71% to S4%. The percentage 
giving acceptable reasons for permittrng or not per- 
mitting various Icinds of pedpje t6 assemble also de- 
clined, aLlhaugJh_jiol^s_grfiatlyj;;=.^pfit^ 
dropped 5 percentage points, to 58%. 

0 

Both 13- and 17-year-otds seemed to support 
the ^application of fair trial procedures, and this 
support remained constant from 1972 to 1976. In the 
second assessment, 77% o|. the 1 3-year-olds and 85% 
of the 17-year-olds stated that crimes should not be 
punished immediately after an accusation is made'&nd 
gave an acceptable justification for their answer. 
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CHAPTER 2 
RESPECT FOR OTHERS 



Highlights of the Results 

Ovtrtll.lraiults fqr 13* and 17-yMMildt on itilm 
in this ehaimr thovvscM iliiiht dedins. - 



liiedt. 



Over th« ttMn-ytar pmM, 17«yiifiNi|di' mm* 
a9t piMformam d(Mi«M«i On 
itiint mwHUfiiit dumit iBW ywii^ tli«ir 
parforman^ dMllnM from Tik to 16%. ^ 

Thirtaah-yoar^lds fhoiiiMMl tlio enslMt imQioyo- 
mailt batvifaan Masinpai;!! io^^^ a^ 
' laws at« naadad 93nb:- mm ^ 
tha 197Q anaainiant cOiii|iariid^^l^^ : 

TMrtaah-yaar^ 

in! ttippSHrtiM^ 




Sairanioann^aiir-dHI ^ ^ 

fbit'to^lhe^stfBoi^ 

hava panoni of odiir 

out adivitiiM/ siicli fi livins in thair fiaighlNMr- 
liood or iNidng in alocltioi«i,^ 

D atawan %9I2 and tSJB^ IT^yaerqWs inw!^^ 
in mair unoaisnnoine or a pnioiaRi^Mins P9pf 
paopla, wrttk 90% ^friiwirlng eacofilmy tha 
fliat an aat m an t and 93X^ doing ao In tha 
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RjBspect for others can be manifested in many 
ways. It may find expression in supporting the rights 
of others^ in vyillingness to help others, in upholding 
^ the rule of law, in supporting open communication or 
in believing In equal opportunity for all. 

Figures 4 and 5 demonstrate that for both 13- 
and 17-yf»ar-olds, respectively", the number of items in 
this content area showing significant declines was' 
•* greater than the nUKJiber displaying significant im- * 
privements. Average performance on these items also 
d^lltied significantly at both ago levels. For 13-year- 
olds, perfornfiance declin ed approximately 3 percent- 
^ age points, on eight it^m^s measuri^ng change between 
the 1970 and 1976 assessments. Seventeen-year-olds' 
pe^^ormiance declined about 2 percentage points' over 
bo|h the four- ancj sevefi-year periods. 

\ As Figure 4 reveals, 13-year-olds improved in 
their ability to explain why laws are needed, but de- 
clined ii) support for freedom of assembly in air legal . 
situations and in understanding of the benefits of unl-. - 
versar echucation to society, Seventeen-year-olds 
^Figure 5)^bow^ greater willingness in the second 
than in the first assessment to associate with people 
of other races and irnproved in their ability to under- 
stand some of the; problemisof poor pebple. Items on 
which their performance declined fllealt with varied 

topics.. ' ' ' . 

■ . *. ■ * 

Respect for Others: 
Jtdm Results 

Respect for others includes respect'for people 
of ^11 races. As part of the assessment^ students were 
asked if they Wouljl be willing to have a person of an- 
other race participate in activities typically encoun- 
•tered in daily life for example, live in their 
^neighborhood, vqte in elections or attend their 
church* Exhibit 4shov^^ such an item. Willingness was 
slightly, higher for situations allowing a greatek dis- 

* tance between people*— voting in national elections 
and attending pne's church or syliagogue. Students. 
* were least willing to have soiVieone of another race 
liv^ 'in their neighborhood; however/in 1976^ close to 
80% at both ages 13 and 17 were willing to accept 
this situation. The percentage of those willing to have 

^ someone of another race do all five things listed did 
not change significantly between the first and second 
assessments^ for X3-year-dlds, but this percentage im- 
proved by 7 points for 17-year-olds. 



. . On a similar; unreleased, item, the^same trends 
were apparent. Students were more likely to be v\^ill- 
ing to have people of other races participate in actiyi* 
ties that vvere not close social encounters, although 
for both ages willingness did no;( drop below'75% on 
any sitOatioh. Again., the percentage of 13-year-olds 
willing to aqce'pt someone of a different race in all 
five situations given did not change significantiy; but 
the percentage of 17ryear-olds -willing to do so in- 
creased by 8 percentage points. ** 
■ 'o -'^^ ^ 

Seventeen-year-olds a Iso^ demonstrated in- 
creased understanding of some of the problerns faced 
by people living in poor neighborhoods. Approxi- 
miately 9Q% In 1972 and 93%W in 1§^6 could give a 
•reason why people livinaf in Inadequate housing do . 
not sinrfply rrrove to bett(?r jieighborhoods, Maijy 
responses mentioned the probable lack of fundifaced 
by people living in ^uch conditions. Other acceptable 
responses included their -probable lack^QDf education 
and the possibility that they might face various types 
of discrim.inatjon. 

^Respect for others is also indicated by' willing- 
ness to support for all people the rights guaranteed by- 
the Constitutions Sortie of the items discussed in^the 
chapter on "Constitutional Rights" are also included 
in the summaries for this chapter and will he d is- 
. eussed briefly here, ' , 

In.the 1976 assessment', I3^year-b|ds' results on 
fWe items about valumg such rights as freedom of 
speech,"^ r€(ligian and' assembly ranged from 54% to 
76%: From the first to the second assessments, per- 
formance improved on suppbrtingfreedom of expres- 
sion for teenagers, did not change significantly on al- 
lowing people to express a belief in atheism, and de^ 
dined on items-about freedom of assembly and free- 
dom of r'ellgion for elected officials. Seventeien-year- 
blds' performance on fpur such items varjed fronr 
66% to 88% in 1976. Their achievement on these 
items generally did^not change appreciably from the 
first assessment. » v 

Questions to 9-year-olds about their respect for 
others involved their willingness* to act in a personal 
situation. When asked if they would help a best friend 
who wais hurt, even it it meant they would be' late to- 
school, 95% In 1976 said they would help their friend 
and gave an acceptable method. This percentage 
represented a slight (about 2 points) decline from 
1972. The number of 9-year-olds who had actually 



FIGURE 4. Item Percentages of Retponte and Average Performance t.eVels on 
Retpectior Others Iteips for the First and Seisond Auessments, Age 13„ 
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helped an adult within the last year - other than 
their family or teacher, and without pay - dropped 
from (5736 in 1970 to 49% in 1976. * 

^ • Many teenagers jp , 1 976 understood the need 
for laws, with 81% of the l^yeaholds and 83% of the 
17-year-olds giving at least three acceptable reasons 
why laws are heeded. Thirteen-year-olds' ability to 



give such reasons showed a large — 18 percentage 
point — improvement from 1970. Seventeen-year-old 
performance, however, showed a decline of 6 per- 
centac|B points from 1969. Thirteen-year-olds were 
more likely to cite prevention of specific crimes as a 
reason for having laws while the older teenagers 
tended to make more general statements. 



EKLC 







EXHIBI f 4. Percentages of Response to Item "Respect for Others," 
Ages 13 and 17 




People feel differently toward people of other races. HowAvilling would you be to have a person of 
a different race doing these things^ 








13-Year-Olds 
1970 1976 


17^Year-0lds 
1969 1976 




A. 


8e your barber or beauty operator. 






« 




^ Willing to 
CZ> Prefer not to 


80% , 82% 


/ 57/0 ootd \ 




B. 


Comcf to your church or synagogue. 










' ^ Willing to 
0> Prefer not to 


86 88 


90 92 

• 




C, 


^.Live in your neighborhood. 










^ Willing to 
CI>- Prefer not to 


77 81 


75 79 




D. 


Sit befside you on a train or bus. 










^ Willing to 
CZ> Prefer not to 

- 1 

Vote In nstion^ sldctions. 


78 78 " 


86^ 87 


» 




^ Willing to 
<0 Prefer not to 


87 86 


d5 94 




, Percentage willing to, have person of 








another race do ail five things listed 
above;. 


56 58 


61 68*. 




indicates significant difference at the, OS level between the first and second 


assessments. 
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S even teeny ear-old support for laws was also 
measured by asking them what they would do in the 
hypotHetical situation described in Exhibit 5. 

The proportion of 17-year-olds who said they 
would report vandalism to the police dropped 7 -per- 
centage points between 1972 and 1976; the percent- ^ 
age giving an acceptable reason for their answer went , 
down by 5 percentage points. About h&lf of the 
"acceptable" responses included preventing further 
crime, doing one's duty as a citizen and, if one re- 
sponded "no" to the first question, notifying some- 
one other than the police. 

Nine-year-olds answered two questions about 
rules - one about rules for themselves and another 
about rules for grownups. Over 90% of the 9 year- 
olds cS^jld explain why they needed rules. While 88% 
felt that grownups also needed rules, only two-thirds 
could -explain why. These percentages did not change 
significantly between 1970 and 1976. 

Several items concerned the need for open com- 
rtj^unication by public officials and the media. 
Students at all three ages were asked v?hy it , might be 
good to have newspapers in a particular area pub- 
lished by more than one company. Ability to qive 



reasons Increased with-.-a£l^in 1976, slightly under* 
one-third of the 9-year-olds, about two-thirds of the 
13-year-olds and 85% of the 17-year-olds gave an ac- 
ceptable Veason. While performance frorn the first to 
the second assessment remained constant for 13- 
year-olds, it dropped 8 to 9 percentage points for 
and 17-year-jlds; Most respondents either indicated 
that different papers might present different points of 
view on the same story or said that more papers* 
might cover a wider range of news items. one 
13-year-old put it, "because the news will be differ- 
ent, and told different." 

Seventeen-year-olds considered various ways 
school board members could deal with an unpopular 
plan. Nearly 90% agreed that the plan should be dis- 
cussed at a public meeting; slightly over 80% agreied 
that shelving the plan because it was unpopular or 
adopting it without public discussion were not good 
courses of action. No significant changes in results on 
these questions occurred between the first and second 
assessments. 

Several items about constitutional rights also re- 
late to the concept of open communication. As 
observed in Chapter l;.17-y ear-bids were somewhat - 
less likely in 1976 than in 1969 to believe that li- 



i 


; \ — ■ — 

EXHIBIT 5. Percentages of Response to Itenr "Report Vandalism," 

Age 17 






1971 


1976 




A. Suppose you see a stranger slashing 
the tires of a car. Would you report 
and describe tKat person to the 
police? 








O^'Yes' 

O No 

<CZ> Undecided 


74% 

14 

12 


67%* ^ 
10* 
22* t 




B. Please give a reason for your answer. 

« f — ^ — . — 








Percentage giving acceptable reasons. 


70 


65* 




. Vnd/cates significant difference at the ,05 level - between the first and 
second assessments. ■ , ' 7 
f Figures do not total 100% due to rounding, 

1 1 ^- ■ « . . 
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braries shojuld have books that speak against democra- 
cy, 81% believing so in 1969 compared to 75% in 
1976. Approximately the same percentages in the 
first and second assessments 71% of the 13-year- 
olds and 78% of the J7-year'olds - felt that people 
should be allowed to criticize the government publig^ 
ly, and about threes-fifths of the 7-year-olds in both 
assessment years felt that the media should be able to 
publicize the mistakes Qf governmental officials. 

Students appeared aware of the^ benefits of edu< 
cation for individuals but had difficulty in articulat* 



tng the benefits to the society when all citizens are 
educated, la 1976, 70% of the 9-year-olds and 82% of 
the 13-year-olds gave two or more reasons w^y educa* 
tion is good for^children — approximately the sam0 
percentages as in 1970. However, when asKed to list 
two ways the country would be helped if everyone 
received a good education, the perceritage of iS-year- 
olds answering successfully dropped 22* points, from 
72% to 51%, and 17-year-old performance declined 
10 percentage points, from 81% to 719^4, 
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. CHAPTERS 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 
OF GOVERNMENT 



The parcantages of students able to explain the 
basic coi|oept of democracy went down from 
the first to the second assessment. Thirteen- 
year-oidl' performance dropped 11 pero^ntaga 
points - fron^ 53% to 42% - while that of 
17-year-olds. declined 13* points ^ from 86% 
to 74%. Less than ^% of the 9-yiiiiar-olds 
successfully explained democracy in either 
year. 



Highlights of the Results 



Knowledge about the structure end function of 
government declined frotfi the eariy to the 
mid-^Bventies for both 1 3*. and 17'y ear-olds. 
The decline, greater for 17-year-oids jthan 
for 13-year-olds. 

^ ThirtMn-yeir-olds' perfbmianc« svaragMl 58% 
in 1976 oh siK-year changt Kam — a dtelina of 
•pproximatsiy 5. percen ta ge points from tht . 
1970aiMmant/ 



Sevcnt^-yaar-oids* mrags parfomianct de- 
dinad }0 pmeiitagi points - from 64^ to 54% 
— onyitims asiasssd in 1089 and 1976 and 5 
p er cp nt a ei points * from 6i2% to 57% — on 
itsrts isfssisd in 1972 and 1976* 



Knowledga about the limitations of the iiower 
of the presidency did not increase. About 6(nj» 
of the 13-year*olds and slightly oVer 70% of the 
17-yi^r-olds in both assessment years could 
either explain why the President does not have 
unlimited power or dte situations in which un- 
limited powers do exist. 

Itemf aJ)out the'U.S. Department of State 
showed a definite improvement between assess- 
ment years for 1 3-year-olds.. Seventeen*year-old 
performance improved considerably on one 
such item and shoyved no change on another. 

Knowledge about the U.S. Ccftigrta — specifi* 
celly, ubility to identify the 11.^1 SenM and to 
^re^sgmze^-sQdoaejofJtt^fu^^ — underwent a 

sizeable dedim7iir^i$''i8i7^ 65% 
of the 13-year-pldsaod,88%o^th^7-year-oids 
identified tlie Senate as one^of the mo4mts of 
the Congrest, a decline of Ci to 7 percmtaga 
.pohiti from their performance in the first as-, 
sessmept Lett than 30% of the 13-yetfr-plds,in 
either assessnMnt year identified the Senate at 
the bddy that approves treaties and ratifies ap^ 
pointments. While nearfy half the 17-yeer'Olds 
in 1976 knew that the Senate ratified isppbint- 
ments, only 35% realized that iit also approves 
treaties. Results on diese items for 17-year^ds 
declined 10 to 16 percentage points from the 
first assessment. ' ^ 



The National Assessment objectives in citizen- 
ship. and social studies imply that citizens of a democ- 
racy need to know how thQir government is organized 
and how It functions in order f6 elect representatives 
intelligently and to monitor the government's activi^ 
ties. For the purpose of the asse$sment, knowledge 
aiaout government was divided .into two parts: knowl- 
edge about the way the government is set up and 
knowledge ^bOMt how its various parts function. In 
th^ United States, parallel structures exist on each of 
three levels - the federal, state and local Jewels. At 
each^level, functions are altocated among theNfgisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches.. ^ 

. ■ • \. 

Assessment questions about the structure of 
govemmisnt concentrated upon the federal level, since '■ 
vanations from the federal structure at the state and 
I6cal levels were felt, for the most part, to be outside 
the soope of a nationwide assessment. 

> The majority of the items assessing understand- 
ing of the structure of government are^from the cit- 
izenship assessment; thus, they cover a six-year period ' 
for 13-^ear-olds and a seven-year period for 17-year- 
olds. Most of the items concerned With the function 
of government are from the social studios assessment 
and measure changes In performance over a four^year 
period. 

The graphs In Figures 6 and 7 show the national 
percentage of success for each item for each year in 
which It was administered. These graphs display only 
results for 13- and 17-year-blds, respectively; since 
there were very few Items for 9-year-olds, results for 
that age group will be presented with results for speck 
fic items. 

Figures 6 and 7 reveal that percentages declined 
on the majority of the items about the strudture and 
function of government at. both ages. Thirteen-yearr 
olds' performance Improved on three Items/ tWo of 
which concerned the State DepartnfiQntt'During 1972, 
the secretary of state was Wllll^ P. Rogers/while in. 
1876^ lt was Henry Kissmger * a considerably more 
visible figure. This may have contributed to the Jm- 
proyement In performance. 

» ■ ,-' 

r Mean performan^ for 13^year-olds dropped 

approximately 6 percentage points on Items rheasur- 

Ihg change from the 1970 to the 1976 assessment, 

but ranfillned thajame on Items asiesied In the 1972 

and 1976 school ydars. Since more items showed sig- 



nificant declines than significant improvemehts, we 
can say that the achlevemerrt^of 13-year olds with re* 
gard to the structure and function of government 
probably declined. 

Seventeen-year*olds' mean performance went 
down 10 percentage points - from 64% to 54% - on 
items spanning seven years, and 5 percentage points — 
from 62% to 57% - on foui^-yeaf change Items. Their 
achievement went up on only one;item — one of the 
items about the State Department. All indicators 
point to a fairly substantial decline in l7-year-old un- 
derstanding of" the structure and function of govern- 
ment. The decline in their knowledge 'about ttie ,struc-» 
ture of government appeared greater than the drop in 
knowledge about Its functioning. 

Structure of Government! . 
Item Results 

For a more detailed picture of student abilities 
and of changes In their performance, we will discuss 
many of the items displayed on the graphs'in plgut'es 
6 and 7. Items about the structure bf government 
asked about the makeup of the three branches of our 
goveromental system and abo|it the tax structure. 

As a measure of knowledge about the under- 
lying structure of American government, 9*, 13- and 
f 17-year-olds were asked, "What Is a democracy?'' The 
majority of acceptable responses at all ages either 
stated that the people control the government or that 
voting is used to run the government — for example, 
"A* democracy" js a goyerhment where the people vote 
^ for their leaders.'' Other acceptable responses includ- 
■ ed referfinoes.to freedom or equapty for all or^o the 
Constitution or the Declaration of 'Independence. 
Students were not j(pquired to give complex explana; 
tibns of the concept of democracy. Anders such as 
"run by the people," "where the majority rules" and 
"it's freedom of what you say and do" were scored as 
acceptable. 

Nine-year-olds' capacity to define democracy 
seemed very low In both assessment years: fewer 'than 
3% of them successfully explained the concept in 
either 1070 or 1976. Thirteen-year-olds' performance 
dropped 11 percentage points ^ from .53% to 42% - 
while that of 17-year-olds declined 13* percentage 
points - from 86% to 74%. From these re$uljts, vve 
can see that familiarity with the concept of democra- 
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cy increasaci oontkierably from age 13 to age 17, but 
that between the first and second assessments ability 
to explain the concept had declined about equally at 
both ages. 

A series^of questions probed for knowledge 
about the legislative t^anch of the government. An 
item about the Congress appears in Exhibit 6. 
Thirteen^ and IT-year-olds showed a very similar de- 
cline in performance on this item ~ a drop of 7 per- 
centage points for 13-year-olds a^d 6 percentage 
points for 17-year-olds. There was, however, a con- 
siderable iniprovement from ages 13 to 17 — while 
about two-thirds of the 13-year-olds in 1976 correct- 
ly identified the Senate as part of the Congress, 
ajmost nine-tenths of the IT-year-olds did so. 

Seventeen-year'Olds were vague on the princi- 
ples governing allocation of senators and representa- 
tives at the federal and the state level. When asked to . 
identify a situation in which a state Irnight have more 
senators than representatives, 54% in 1969, but only 
.35% in 1976, correctly responded tfiat this situation 
would occur when a state has a small population. 
Whea questioned about the groups that would have 
fewer legislators when state legislatures are appor- 
tioned by the "one-man/one*vote" rule, approximate- 
ly o|ie-third of the 17-year-old$ in 1969 and one- 



quarter seven years later correctly replied that farm- 
ers would lose legislators. 

Seventeen*year-olds were also asked to identify 
the branch of government to which various public 
offices belonged. Fewer 17-year-olds In the second-asii^ 
sessment recognized that Congress was part of the 
legislative branch — 74% answered correctly in ^976 
compared to 84% in 1969. Identification of the 
branch to which a state assembly belonged proved, 
more difficult. Fifty-four percent in 1976 correctly 
identified it as belonging to the legislative branch — a 
decline of 1 5 percentage- points from 1969. A 
substantial 22% in 1976 replied "I don't know" to 
thisquestioni' ' 

Performance also declined on identification.. ctf 
offices belonging to the executive branch. In 1976« 
71% of the 17-year-olds identified the President, 55% 
a governor and 38% tt)e 1{.S. Cabinet as parts of the 
executive branch. These figures represent 7 to 13 per- 
centage^oint drops from performance in 1969. 

Other questions about the executive branch 
concerned Cabinet-level departments. On a,question 
about the secretary of state's n^embership in the Pr^* 
ident's Cabinet, 13-year-olds' performance improved 
by 13 percentage ^points while that of . 17-yearrolds 



EXHIBIT 6. Percentages of Response to Item "Structure of the U.S. Congress/' 
, ^ Ages 13 and 17 

The Congress of the United ^States is ma 
Representatives. What is the oth^p^part? 



<0 The Assembly 
O' The Electoral College 
0/^' The Senate . 
0>, The State Department • 
<C^ The Supreme Court* , 
CD I don't know. 

indicates rounded percent fey than one, » ^ ^ 

^ indicates significant differenc»^t the .05 fevei bety\/een the first and second assessments.^ 
t Figures do not total 100% due to rounding. 
tChah'geis l4. * 
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did not change significantly. However, on a question 
that concerned U.S. Department of Defense expendi* 
tures, 13*year*olds' performance dropped bv 13 per- 
centage, points, and ly-year-olds' performance 
drofjpedjby 28 percentage points. 

In 1969, 74% of the 17-year-olds correctly said 
VtKat die U.S« Supreme Court was part of the judicial 
branch; 85% recognized that a county court was part 
of the judiciary. In 1970, these figures had dropped 
to 65^ correctly placing the Supreme Court and 80%^ 
the opunt^ court. • . 

Seventeen-year-olds were also asked vy hat pro- 
portion of the Supreme Court must agree in order to 
declare a law unconstitutional. Very few selected the 
correiet answer to this question correctly either time 
it was assessed - 9% replied that a simple majority 
was needed during the 1969 assessment and 7%^ gave 
this answer in 1976. The largest percentage of * 
students during both years feit that a two-thirds vote 
by the Supreme Court members was necessary. 

ln*addition to items on the branches of govern- 
ment, ^several questions concerned the tax structure. 
Students at all three ages were asked where the 
money to build $cli(>ols and highways came from. T\je 
number that could answer this question correctly de- 
clined at all three ages. Forty^seven percent of the 
9-year.olds, 90% of the 1 3-year-olds and 97% of the 
17-year-olds gave acceptable re^nses in the first as- 
Vsment, while 42%, 83% and 93% of these groups, 
respectively, gave acceptable ahsweris in 1976. 

Students were more likely to recognize that in- 
corne t^x supplies the most money to run the federal 
government when "sales tax" appeared last in a fist of 
suggested money sources. On tfiis item, approximate- 
ly. 75% of the teenagers in 1976 correctly s#w income 
tax as the greatest source, and only 10% selected sales 
tax. However, on a variation of the question,, in which, 
"sales tax'' anneered first on the list of alternative 
answers, percentages ansy^ring "inpome tax" in 1976 
were 51% at age 13 and 56% at age 17, and approxj- . 
mately 25% at each age chose "sales tax" as the cor- 
rect tanswer. In most cases, performance on these 
items did not change between the first and second as- 
sessments. - * 



f^unction of Government: 
Item Results * 

What does the State Dc»partment do? Who de- 
clares laws unconstitutional? What are the powers of 
the President? Questions about the function of 
government examined the differing flections of fed- 
eral, state and local* governments, the J>owers and du- 
ties of governmental bodies and the responsibfilties of 
some local governmenta'^ agencies. 

Students were asked to indicate the leyel of 
governmeqt - federal^ state or local - responsible for 
four different governmental functions. Percentages of 
success for each of the four questions are shown on 
the graphs in Figures 6 and 7. the percentages of 
students correctly answering all four questions went 
down both for 13-year-olds and 17-yearolcls, drop, 
ping 4 points at age 13 and 10 points at age 17. 

Performance also declined on two jtems about* 
functions of the Senate. Exhibit 7 displays one of 
these items and its national results. 

In 1976, ^approximately 6% fewer 13-year-olds 
and 10% fewer 17-year-olds recognized ^hat the Sen- 
.^te must approve appointments to the Supreme 
Court. 

Thirteen- and 17-year<>lds were also asked 
which body had^the power to approve treaties. In 
1972, 26% at age 51% at age 17 correctly stat- 

ed that the Senate has this power; but bY'l976, only, 
20% at 1 3 and 35% at 1 7 responded correctly . 

We might expect that, after the revelations of 
Watergate, students would be much more knowledge- 
able about limits to the power of the presidency. 
However, it is still the case that fewer students can 
give reasons why there are limits than know that such 
limits Qxist. Exhibit 8 shows another exercise, dealing 
With the power of. the presidency. This exerdse was 
administered to 9-year-olds as well as 13- and 
, 17-vear-olds. 

..Acceptable reasons for a "no" answer could re- 
fer to the control of thfe voters, the system of consti- 
tutional checks and balances, the necessity to obey 

■ ■ "-5 



EXHIBIT 7. Ptoroentages of Re$pons«4o Item "Approval of U.S. Supremo Court 
Appointment/' Afltfs 13 andl 7 

Which one of the following must approve an appointment to the United States Supreme Court? 

13-Year.Olds 17.Year-0lds 



The Senate 
CD The Department of State 
CD. The Depaftment of Justice 
CD The governors of the states 
<0 J don'tl^now. 

*lndica tes significant difference at the. 05 level between the first and second assessments, 
t Figures do not total 7 00% due to rounding. 
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laws or the consequencerthat might follow a lifting 
of restraints. The only acceptable reason for a "yes" 
answer was a national emergency or natfonal disaster. 

Although 17-Year-olds in 1976 were more likely 
to recognize that the President cannot do anything he 
wants, their ability to give reasons why his powers are 
limited did riot increase significantly. Thirteen-year- 
olds' ^perception of the President's rights and their 
ability to, give reasons for such rights did not change ^ 
greatly over six years. At age 9, both recognition of 

limitations on the President's power and acceptable 

■ » 

reasons for these restraints occurred less, often in 
1976. 

"Why is the President^ not a military officer, 
the heiad of our Armed Forces?" The majority of the 
17-year-olds did not . answer this question acceptably, 
and the percentage of« those who did decreased from ^ 
1969 to 1976. Forty percent 'gave an acceptable 
answer the first time, compared to 31%* in 1976, 
Acceptable response categories were: to prevent the 
possibility of a ^military takeover, to represent the 
opinion of the voters, to prpvide supervision, of all> 
branches of the armed forces, to consider many as- 
petts of a situation and to save time and allow for 
coordination of effort. 

Another question about <he executive branch 
asked, ^'Which one of the following governmental de* 
partments is.vMOST concerned with foreign affairs?" 



Alternatives given were the U.S. Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture *or Treasury. In 1972. 
27% of the 13-year-olds and 38% of the 17-year-olds 
correctly selected the State Department. By /1976« 
37% of the t3-year-olds and 53% of the 17*year-oldk 
gave the correct answer — an increase in performance 
of 1 1* percentage points for the 13-year-olds and 14^ 
points for the older students. 

A question about the judicial branch' focused 
on the federal level. Thirteen- and 17-year-olds were 
a^ed to identify the body having the power to de- 
clare an act of Congress unconstitutional. Thirteen* 
year-old performance improved from 1972 to 1976« 
wi^h 40% answering correctly in 1976 compared to ' 
35% in the first assessment. Approximately one- 
fourth of the. 1 3^year-olds in both years ^elt that the 
. President ooukJ declare congressional acts unconstitu- 
tional. For 17-year-olds, performance decline^, with 
73% answering correctly in the first assessment and 
62% doing^so in the second. 

.Approximately three-quarters of the 9-year'Otds 
in both 1972 and 1976 were able to identify the 
judge, rather than the lawyer, the jury or the person 
on trial, ^ the person responsible for insuring that a 
trial is fair and follovvs the rules. 

Knowledge abput the functions of local goverrt- 
mental agencies varied considerably. For example, 
nearly all 13-year-olds could name the proper agency 



EXHIBIT 8. Percentages of Response to Item "Powers of the President.? 

Ages 9. 13 and 17 , 

f 

Does the President have the rjght to do anything affecting the United 
States that he wants to do? 







9-Year 


•Old? 


13- Year-Olds 


17-Year-Olds 




1970 


1970 . 


1976 


1970 


1976 


1.969 1976 


o 


Yes 


46% 


51%* 


23% 


23% 


20% 10%* 




No' 


49 


42* 


72 


74 


79 87* 


o 


1 don't know. 


4t 


7* 


5t 


3* 


1 3* 



B. (IfYesto A) Why? 



(If No to A) Why Not? 



Percentage Giving Either Yes or No to'Part A and 
^ an Acceptable Reason In Parts B or C 



9-Year'Olds « 
1970 1976 



13-Year-Oldi 
1970 ^ 1976 



17-Year-blds 
1969 1976 



33 



2V 



60 



59$ 



71 



74 



• Indicates significant difference at the, 05 level between^e first and second as- ' 
sessments^ * « * 

f Figures c(q hot total 100% due to rounding. ^ 
tChange is '0.4, 



to contact if someone was "robbed, hurt sick; and 
percentages of success did not change significantly 
over a six-year span. However, the percentages of suc- 
cess in idcfntifying agencies to help one* find a baby- 
sitter or to obtain assistance for a traveler in a strange 
tcwn uroppevi by 13 to 14 percenidyv points for 



J3-year<olds from the first to the second assessment. 
Seventeerryear-olds were less likely in 1976 than in 
19j^ to name the agency t9 be contacted iip a traffic 
light was not working or ff the public health was en- 
dangered. 
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CHAPTER 4 
TH€ POLITICAL PROCESS 



Highlights of the Results 

Thirteen- and IT-year-olds' performance on 
items eonoerning the political process declined 
between tHe first and second alsessments* 



• From th9 1970 to th« 1976 aiww tnt. 13- 
yM{-olds'f averaot raiUltsd^opptd4|iercentage , 
points, from 63% to 69%. Tho number of itmt 
moMuring chaheM bet«y«#n 1972 and ^976 wst 
. rvUtivtly small; howavtr, svaraQe parformanee. 
did show a dadina. 

^ Sovantaan*yMr^lds' avtrega rosults ^ items aa- 
aaaied in 1969 and 11978 dj«li|iad epercantaga 
points, from 66%. to 59%. Only a smail number 
of 'items maasurad chinas botwaan 1972 and 
1976; howavar. avarags parformanoa on tliasa 
items did declina. ^ 

Fewer 17<year-olds in 1976 than ^1969 reported 
that they had participated irf the political 
process. 

Nearly aU of the 13- and IT-year-olds in both 
assessnl<|nt years could rtanrie the President of 
the United'States. V ^ 

Knowledge about congresiionai ^representatives 
declined from the first to the secQhcl assessv 
merit. ,Awar^ness that » tenator-is-elected 
dropped 10 perd^ntage points for 13-^earr<|ldf 
- f rojvi 74% to 64^ - and 9 pjircsintege points^ 
for 1 7 -year-olds >^frbm^^O% tp 81%. 
Seventeen^^ear-olds' ability to*^ Identify one Of 
their congressional representatives propped '9 
percentage pointsv from 57% to 48%.^Ab6ut 
one-fifth of the iS^ear-olds in both years 
could name, at least one senator or comgress- 
person from their hcnui stats. 

$lightly over helf the ly-yeer-olds |n 1976 felt 
they could have an, innuertoe on their local or 
national governmen;r The p6rcentage feeling: 
they could influenmtheillcfcel government de- 
clined from 19G9/I6 1976 while the percentage 
feeling they /ould influence the national 
government increased. 
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TKe American political prdbess Involves select- 
ing governmental officials and influencing govern- 
. mental activities. Many educators feel that good citi- 
zenship involves not only a willingness to participate, 
. but also an understanding of effective ways to partici-- 
pate in the, political process. 

Three major aspects of the political process 
were examined. These were: attitudes toward partici- 
pation iri the political process, understanding of the 
electoral process and recognition of governmental of- 
ficials. . • . 

. Figures 8 and 9 display results for items relating 
to the political process. Again, results for 9-year-ords 
are discussed with results for specific items. Means 
show an overall drop in results for both 13- and 
17year-olds. This decline is not confined to anyone 
aspect of the political process; rather, it is generally 
distributed over different types of items. 

There are too few items to support a statement 
about 13 year-olds' willingness to participate in the 
ppljtical process. Percentages of 17-year-9lds report- 
ing that they actually participated in the political 

. process declined, while other indicators of 17-year- 
old interests in political participation showed mixed 

, results. 

As seen in Figure 8, 13-year old performance 
declined on 4 of the 10 items concerning the electoVal 
• process. Since no items showed a significant increase, 
it appears that a decrease in knowledge occurred. 
Thirteen-year-olds showed little or no change jn 
knowledge pn many items about voting behavior and 
about reasons for various features of the electori^l 
system. The largest decline occurred on two questions 
concerning the election of senators^ 

Seven teen.year-olds' results (Figure 9) went 
down on five of eight items on the efectoral process, 
indicating an overall decline in performance. The 

^. . —wwi.-.w . « y^.Mi yit^o UV«\«UIICU u/i iwO 

itema concerning facts about the electoral process - 
one on the method of selecting senators and another 
on the nomination of presidential candidates. 

Recognition of goverhmental'^officlals did not 
improve for 13-year-olds and showed somewhat of a 
decline for 17-year.olds. While nearly ajl t(^nagers 
could name the President of the United States, abdut 



one-fifth of the 13-year-olds in either assessment year 
successfully identified at least one of their congres- 
sional representatives; and slightly less than half the 
17-year-olds in 1976 named either their congressper- 
son or one of their senators. Seventeen-year-olds' 
results on this task dropped 9 percentage points from 
1969: Around three-fifths' of the 13-year-olds in both 
assessmenr years could name the governor of their 
state. Approximately 70% of the 17-year-olds identic 
fied their state's governor in 19)6, a decline of 13 
percentage points from 1969. » 

Willingness to Participate in the Political 
Process: Item Results 

Several methods were used jto assess willingness 
to participate In the political process. Students were 
asked about their actual participation in various 
political activities, about their knowledge of strategies 
for political participation an * about their attitudes re- 
. garding various hypothetical situations. The'majority 
of these questions were administered only to 17- 
yearolds. 

Sev<nteen-ye2ir*olds were asked if they had * 
actually participated In three types of political activi- 
ties: signing a petition, writing^la letter to a govern- 
mental official and helping in a public election 
campaign. Reported participation in all three of these 
activities declined 7 to 9 percentage poirft? from 1969 
to 1976. Of these three activities, 17-ye'ar.olds were 
most likely to have signed a petitlton 57% had 
done so in 1976. Fifteen percent in 1976 had written 
a letter to a governmental official. Few had partici- 
pated in a public election campaign; this percentage 
declined from T8% In 1969 to 9% in 1976. 

Exhibit 9 reveals that less than half the^| 
year-ofds in either/197a or 1976 felt that they Jm 
influence decisions of local government. The percent- 
age of 17-year-olds feeling they could have such influ- 
ence dropped considerably. Those 13- and 17-year- 
olds who felt they eould exert an influence were less 
abl^ in 1976 than in the first assessment to give 
methods one could use. to influence a local govern- 
ment. Acceptable ways to influence local government 
decisions included circulating petitions or pamphlets, 
using the mass media, ..demonstrating or picketing,' 
writing one's representatives, campaigning for the 
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FIGUAE 8. \tim Percentagei of Retponte snd Avaraflt Performance Levels on 
Political Procetl Itemi for the First and Second Atseismarrts, Age 13 
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Political Procew 1 
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EXHIBIT 9. Percentages of Response to Item "Can You Influence 
Local GovernmentOectsions?" Ages 13 and 17 

Do you think you can have' any influence on decisions of 
local government? 



13-Year-Olds 
1970 1976 



17-Year-Olds 
1969 1976 



O No 
B. (If Yes ♦o A) How? 



42% 



44% 



.73% 



66%* 



C. (if No to A) Why Not? 



Percentage Answering Yes and Giving an 
Acceptable Answer to Part B* 



13-Year-Olds 
1970 1976 



17-Year-Olds 
1969 1976 



36% 26%* 69% 47%* $ 

^Indicates significant difference at the .05 level between the frst and 
second assessmen ts. 
XChange iS '21.1. 



officiaj^ of one's choice and joining a committee or 
polltital party.' 



On a similar question, but concerning the na- 
tional levej, results were quite different. The percent- 
age of 1 7-year-olds feeling that they could have an in- 
fluence at the national level increased from 39% to 
52% between . 1969 and 1976; the percentage then 
able to give acceptable methods of influencing the 
govemment increased from 34% to 43%. 

It is interesting to note that iri 1969 close to 
three-fourths of the 17-year-olds felt that they could 
influence their local government, while only two-* 
fifths thought they could influence their national 
government By 197 6^ percentages on these questions 
ttbecame more similar, with slightly^over half feeling 
^Hiey could influence either level of government. 



Thirteen- and 17-year-olds were asked if they 
felt teenagers should help decide upon'oourse offer- 
ings in their school system. Most felt that^teenis 
should participate. In 1976, 84% of the 1 3^year-old$' 
and 91% of the 1 7-year-olds responded affirmatively^ 
This repredented no change from 1972 for, 13-Vear- 
olds and a slight decline for 17-year-olds J terns asking 
what students would do^ about an unfair class rule or 
an unfair law showed no significant change<jn per- 
formance from the first to the^second assessnfient; 
approximately 88% of the 17-year-olds resppnded ac- 
cepitably. ^ ^ * . 

Nine-year-olds were asked a series of questions 
concerning their willingness to participaitA in class- 
rodfn decisions — for example, whfsre to go on a field 
trip\what games to play at recess« vvK^ topic tcT 
choosi^ for a report. Seventy to 85% of the children 
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expressed a willingness to participate in such de- 
cisions in 1976; this represented no significant change 
in their attitudes since the 1 972 assessment. 



Understanding the Electoral Process: 
\t»m Results 

LI nder standing the eld^toral process includes 
knowledge of specific facts about the electoral sys- 
tem, understanding the reasons for various features of 
the system and awareness of things one should con- 
sider when voting. 

The item shown in Exhibit 10 asked 13- and 
i7*year-olds to differentiate between elected and ap- 
pointed officials. 

^In 1976, about tvvo-thirds of the ;i3-year^lds 
realized that a U.S. senator - of all the choices given 
- is the only elected official. Although resulu^r 
17-yearHalds were considerably better than those for 
13-year-olds, performance of both age groups showed 
close to a 10 percentage-ppmt decline from 1972 to 
1976, The increase in the number of 17-year-old "I 
don'r-know" responses in the second assessment is 
noteworthy. 

Sllgjitly over 90% of the 13-year-olds in both 
1970 and 1976 knew that the President is chosen by 
the people. Nine-year-old performance on this item 



dropped; 84% in 1970 and 72% in 1976 gave an ac- 
ceptable answer. 

There was considerable uncertaicity about hovlr 
presidential candidates are selected. Under 20% of the 
. 13-year-olds in either assessment ye^r answered a 
question on this topic correctly. Seventeen^year-dd 
performance showed a sharp decline; half of the 
17'year-olds answered correctly in 1972, compared to 
36% in 1976 -.a 14 percentage-point drop. 

Exhibit 1 1 displays an item concerning reasons 
for using the multiparty system. 

Most 17-year-olds answered this question cor- 
rectly; 13-year-olds were slightly less successful 
Seventeen-year-old performance did decline slightly 
between assessments. 

The two older age-youps were esked, ''What 
might happen if people could not vote in-secret?'* Al- 
..though performance declined from the first to the 
.second assessment for both age groups, overall 
percentages of success were fairfy high. In the first as- 
sessment, 85% of the 13-year-olds and 9S% of the 
1 7-vear-olds answered acceptably, while in 1976, 82* 
at age 13 and 88% at age 17 did so. Seventeen-year- 
okJs had considerably more^difficulty in identifyinQ* 
the problems that mFght occur if we had only one. 
political party. Forty-eight percent in I960 and 42* 
in- 1 976 answered correctly. 



, EXHIBIT 10. Percentages of Response to Item "Which Official li Ele^d to 

(Wice?"Ages13ahd17 

I r1 the United States which one of the following is elected to office? v 





' 13- Year-Olds 


17.Year<)lds 




1972 


1976 


• ^ 1972 


1976 


United States Senator 


74% 


64%* 


90% 


81%* 


O The United States Secretary of 






State 


.11 




4 


S 


CZ> A United States Supreme Court 


r 








Justice 


6 


6 , 


4 


■ A 


CD The United States Ambassador to 








ISreat Britain 




2* 


+ 


+ 


1 don't know. 




14* 


2 


10* 



+ indicatas rounded percent less than one. . 

'IndfcatK significant difference at the. OS level between the first and ucond assessments. 
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EXHIBIT 11. Ptrotntagei of Reiponie to lt«m "Why It li Good To Have at Least 
' Two Candidatet for an Ofifica/' Ages 13 and 17 

Why is it good that we usually have at least two candidates for each office in an election? 



liYearOlds 
1970* 



17-YearOlds 



\ 



So elections can be honest 
4^ So people can have a choice 
(O So nriore people can hold off ice 
(O ^o we can reduce the costs of 

elections 
<CI> f dorft know^ 

indicates roundmipB^Bnt less than ona, \ 
Vndicatas signihcant diffaranca attha.OS ieva/ batman tha^irst and second assassmants. 
t Figures do not totai 100% due to rounding. \ 



8%* 
83 



4 

2 



1976 


1969 


1976 


9% 


1% 


1%' 


80 




92* 


S* 




4 


3 


+ 


1' 


2t 


1 


2' 



Several questions concerned things one should 
think about when voting. Percentages of sulsoess 
across assjsssment years did not changer appreciably 
for many! of these questions. In 1976, 5^ of the 
13-year-olids and 71% of th^ 17-year-olds stated that 
ciuiHificati^ns other than *friendship should be major , 
eonsiderations when voting. Percentages for 1972 per- 
for nance 4\d not differ significantly from these. 
Thirteen-yeai^plds' knowledge of sources of informa- 
tion about the candidatefisnd their positions decMned. 
from 42% to 35%^ while that of t7*year-ok)s was 
aroutid 60% for both assessment years. Eighty-two 
peircent of the 17?year-olds ip 1976 formulated^ iwc 
reason«ble''que]hlonr^to-itk: for off ice - 

an increase of 6 peroentage'poiri^ from 1072. Ap- 
Mipxlmately seven«tenths of the 13-year-olds in both 
■vssesiment^ars asked two reasonable questtons. 
Finally,. about|70% of 13-year-olds cdiild think of 
two things they ^should consider about a specific issue 
before voting. ^ 



daclinecj', while results for 13-year-olds were mixed. 
Nearly jail 13- and 17:year-olds in both assanrtjient 
years could name the President of the United States. 
In the first assessment, 94% of the 13-yedr-olds and 
99% of the 17-year-olds identified Richard Nixon; in 
1976, 96% of the 13-yea|^-olds and 98% of the 17- 
year-olds named Gerald Ford. Nine-year-olds,* how- 
ever, showed a drop in performance. Ninety-one per- 
cent named Nixon, but only 80% named Ford. When 
asked to identify a picture of the President, however, 
over 90% of the 9-year-olds In both assessnient years 
chose the correct picture. \ 

There was a considerable dectine in ability to 
identify thj) political iMrty of the Pr^fdent in 1970, 
45% at^age 13 and 84% at fg^ 17 gave the correct 
political party, while in 1976 these penoent^^es 
dropped to 32% AkI^71%^ respacthrely^ e 13 per* 
centage-point drop at each age. it should be noted, 
that President Ford had jiot run for the i^esidency 
prior to the 1976 assessrinant; tffis mightXln part 
acoouhtlorthe dedihes. 



Recognizing Governmental t)fficiais:. 
Item Results 

All items concerning recognition of govern- 
mental officials, covered a six- or seven-year change 
period, from 1908 or 1970 to 1976. Seventeeh*year-\ 
olds' ability to najtM governmental officials generally^ 



Thirteen- and 17-year-olds were asked to identi- 
fy a number of other governmeotal officials. Perform* 
, ance either dropped or stayed the sarhe on all these 
questions except for the esmfary of state. Recogni-^ 
tion of i^enry Kl Anger in 1976 showed a drama^ 
inorease ovi|r recognition of William P, Roger* in the 
first asseMment. 



Students at ages 1 3 ar^d 1 7 were asked to harr^e 
at least one congressional represenhtive fronrf their 
state. It was fejt that this was the, minimum knowl- 
edge needed to make contact with one's representa- 
tive it the federal level. Very few 1;3>year-old$ could 
name either their congressperson or one of their sy«(^ 
tors; approximately one-fifth of them did so in both 
1970 and 1976. Seventeen-year-olds' ability to name 
at least one representative dropped from 57% in 1969 
to4d%inl976. 



Ability to identify the governor of their state 
remained the same from the first to the second assess-* 
ment for 1 3 year-olds, but declined for 1 7*year-olds. 
Approximately 60% of the 13-yeiEif-olds in both as- 
sessments named the governor of their state, whi le 
82% of the 17^year-old$ in 1969 and 70%» in 1976 
identifieciVieir governor correctly. 
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Highlights of the Results 



CHAPTER 5 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 



Overall performaniM on items about Inlir^ 
national affairs dadinad for both 13- aiiia 17- 
yaar^oljdi^^ . • 



Silica ttM numbar of ^^Haaw 



in fbb 



lavila viKim naf caMli^ 
of 10 itfnii^ 

p^ov^ tiaimaMly^ on oiiiy 1 Him piiln 
,^<iQUnMlsiinifi(Attt^on^^^^^ V ^ 

^ On « lolri off sa««n Itsma^ IT^fim^m^^^ 
s .signifiamt' tailproipamsnt oh ciia-'ft^inii-jMMi'^ii"-' 
i^aniffafMit dftellna Qfi fiva> • ..v '.^ 




Mint- and 13^aar<oi<li' inttniit Jo 
Was >:oiat|jraly hijih. 
a^idUbeadJ(pnM^^i^ 
first and laeond amettm^ 




Thirtaan- and 17^aar-oids impr<^ fn it^ 
ability 40 state paaeaful mathods to avoid fo* 
turawars. 



In both assassmant yaais^ aii#it||| niMi vihan 
diraa^f of tha '9^$tN^im00fMnf^ 
fifths of tha 13^aarKilds'><b¥#^ 
'satda a dispute banvaM iiai^i^^^fy^ 

Qoia to 86% of tha 17ii4ai>ol^i^^^^^ 
state tha pmiMW of tha I 
prasantad a dadina hi par 
first assasimant. 



Technological^ improvements in communication 
and. transportation have brought the nations of the 
. wortd closer together, in economics, miiitary arma- 
ments or boundary disputes, the activities of one 
nation can greatly affect the affairs of many. To ap- 
preciate the rote that international politics can play in 
Our lives, studenu shoul gjie interest ed in other 
nationt and cultures, should!be'Ml/lfe of some of the 
probiems faced by other countries and should under- 
stand some, of the vviys nations can work together to 
achieve peace. 

\ f $ince th^ focus o^\he assessment was upon 
-knowledge and attitudes about the United States' 
political structure, there were relatively few questions 
ci^cerning ihternationat affairs. Questions dealt with 

* thr^e major tppics: interest in other ocfuntries, aware- 
nesi^-of strategies for keeping peace between nations 
and knowledge about international organizations. In 
light of the small number of questions. and the diversi- 
ty of t^ics addressed, average results were not oonfv 
puted for the cluster of items in this chapter. 

Figi^res 10 and /11 display results for itams 
about onternational a^airt for 13* and n-year-olds, 
r^pectively. At least three-fif^s of the 13-year-olds 
an<^red most questions correctly. They ihowed a 
substantial improvement in knowledge of ways to 
avQid fixture wars. However, out of a total of 10 
questions, a significant improvement occurred on 
only 1 Item, while a' significant decline in perform- 
ance occurred on 5. , 

Seventeen-year-olds also improved in their 
ability to st^te ways (»f avoiding war in the future. 
Their overall performahce on items concerning 
fbreign affairs dropped somewhat — five of the seven : 
items showed a significant decline, and onjy one 
showed a significant improvement. 

Nin^year-olds tended to do slightly less well on 
these items in 1976 than in the first assessmept year. 
While their interest in learning a^ut other lands 
remain^ high, their Interest in world political events 
and'their understariding of the concept of world 
peace dropped^sorpa^^^^ ^' . 



Intamational Affain: 
Itam Rasults 

Just over 80% of the 9-year-olds and 75% of the 
13>Vear-olds in 1976 Irdjg^t ^d an inturiitt in nthur 
lands and could gi;ire a reason for their interest. While 
there was no change in 9-year-olds' performance from 
' 1972, t3-year-olds' remits dropped 9 percentage 
points. On a similar item asking about interest in poli- 
tical events m other countries, results for both 9- and 
13-y earmolds went dov^ between 1972 and .1976. In 
1976, 72% of the p-ye|^lds and 76% of the 13- 
year-olds expressed such an interest aiTd gave is reasQsi 
for it - ^ drop of 5 percentage points for 9-yearH>ids 
and 7 points for 1 3-year-olds. 

Thirteen- and 17-year-olds v^fere asked why we 
are more interested* now than in earlier times about 
events* in other countries^ While 13-year-olds' per- 
formance did not change betwee[n the firsthand 
second assessments - approximately^ two-fifths in 
either year, being able to give at least tfu^e'/easons - 
17-year-olds' percentages declined from 67% to 66%. 

*•? -. 

Two items, ope given only to 9«year-olds and 
one administered at both ages 9 and 13/ asked 
diildren what questions ^ey would ask a pen pal or a 
person who hadT visited foreign lands. Although^ the 
questions were tntended to revea| interest in foreign 
lands, children proved much more interested in de- 
tails about the pen pal's personal life or in general 
questions about a trip. Thus, percentages of success 
on these questions were quite low. 

' Exhibit 1 2 displays an item about the problems 
faced by ernerging nations. XbM7^er«old students 
proved less successfi^ brtJthfs quesroin in the second 
assessment. ' . ./ , ~ " • ^ 

The majority 'of acoeptablr' responses men- 
tioned either the language and cultural differences- be- 
twado African tribes - "because the tribes all have 
their V>wn leaders, beliefs and languages" - or the 
lack of an established, stable government — "many 
times governments are made up pf different factions 
fighting one another/' . 
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EXHIBIT 12. Pirottitngaf of RttpouM to Item 
"Africwi Nitlont' Difffcuny in Achieving 
Unity/' Aoa^17 

Give ONE rea$on*why it has been difficult for 
h0W African nations to acKievs national unity. 



Percentages of Aocep^^le ReH>onses 



17'yeajr-oids 



1972 
49% 



1976 
42%* 



Vndlcams si(fnifhant difference atihe^ ,05 level 
between the first end second assessn^qnts. 



. Several items examined students'^concepts of 
world harmony and. their knowledge of WayjS to avoid 
or settle international idisputes. Results on these 
items, administered in 1969 or 1970 and then in 
1976, may well reflect the impact of the Viet Nam 
War on the national consciousness. 

Both 13- and IT-year-olds showed a substantial 
improvement in their abilfty to state two or more 
waysia avoid future wars. Thirteen*year-o|ds' results 



went up 20* percentage points ir from 63% in 1970 
to 84% in 1976 - while 17-year-olds' performance 
improved 8* points, from 79% in 1969 to 86% in 
1976. , " 

There was no difference between 1970 and 
1976 in 9- and 13ryear-olds' abilities to suggest how 
to settle a hypothetical dispute between nation 
peaceably. Slightly over three*f}f|hs of the Q^ear^lds 
and close to fouMifths of the 13-year-olds f/kw 
-^fiasonable suggestions in each asies^^nt year. 

Nine-year-olds were asked what "wofld peace'' 
mearvt In 1 970, 48% gave a satisfactory explanation; 
but by 1976/onty 34% dfd so — a drop of 14 percent- 
age points. Most acceptaUe^sponses stated that It 
meant no wars or no fighting for exempted "no 
fighting and doing' bad stuff around the world/' 
About 4% thought that world peece nrferred to pi|aoe 
and quiet Children were also' asked, '^pii we have 
peace everyvdhiere in^the woi;|d noW^^Mn 1976, 80% 
said — \i decline of 12 per^eh^ge points fronv 
1970. Their ability to ctte^ specjificex^ of war 
changed drama^ddly' betweei/l970 and f 976. in, 
19^0/ 62% of them gave an ajMmpte of a war — such 
as/ "fighting in Asia" - while in 1976, only 19^. did 
so. In 1976, 9^e8r-olds were niore Hkely to maM 
general statements that war still existed, to give ex*^ 
amples of violence or riots within, the United States 
or to say"that there are not many wars any more. 

■r Another series of questions concerned knowl-. 
edge about international organizations; one dealing 
^ with the United Nations is shown in Exhibit 1 3.^ 



EXHIBIT 13. PsriniMges of Response to item ''NameVf Intend 
Orginiiation for World FiaM> AOM 13 a^ 

What is^e name of jdlfl/jntemational organization established after t^e second World War for the 
^Intenance of >torld peace? 



4 



^ The UniteiJ Natkojis * 
O The League of Hd^tan% 
CD The Comnwnweafth of Nations 
CI> The International Labor 

, Organlzatbn 
O I don't know. 



13-Yter-Okls 



17-YearOlds 



1972 


1976 


1972 


1976 


67% 
8 

6. 


60%* 
5* . 
4 


71% 
13 
2 


68%t 
16 
2 


6 . 


6 
2S* 


3 
11 


3 
11 



^fndieem significant difference at die. OS level between ihe first end second assessments, 
f Figures do not total 100% due to rounding error. ^ 
tChangels-3^7. ^ • 



Performance dropped for l3*year olds over the 
four-year period but did not change significantly for 
1 7^ear-olcts. A sizeable perceV)tage of 1 7 year olds, 
16%. confused the United Nations, with the League of 
Nations. Also noteworthy Is the large propbrtipa of 
13-y*ar<olds, 25% in 1976- who responded "I don't 
know" to this question. 

When asked about the purpose of the United 
Nations, 62% of the 13-vear-olds and 83% of the 
17-year'olds in the second assessment correctly select- 
ed the answer "to help nations settle their differences 
peacefully." Seventeen-year-olds' perfornnance de- 
clined 4 percentage points since 1972, while that of 
l3«year-olds fell 12 points. On another nnultiple- 
choice question about the goal of the United Nations! 



which had shorter alternative answers with less in* 
volved phrasing, approxinnately 42% of the 9-year- 
olds, 75% of the 13-year-olds and 87% of the 17- 
year-olds answered correctly in 1976. On this item, 
performance for 9- and 13-year-olds did not change 
from 1972 to 1976, while that of 17-year-olds de- 
dined 6 percentage points. 

Knowledge about the purpose of the European 
Common Market declined between 1972 and 1976 
for both 13- and 17-year-olds; however, 17-year*plds 
exhibited a higher percentage of success in both years 
than did 13-year-olds. Thirteen-year-olds' results de- 
clined f/om 22% to 18%; 17-year-olds' performrince 
dropped from 46% to 37%, . ^ 
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Highlights of the Results 



In most oaies, result for males and females did 
not differ greatly^ At age 9, males outp^- 
formed females on t|)e eitizenstiip itents. At age 
13, ntaifes did better, thiui 'females on the. 
citizenship items in ^1970; but tiie 1976 jier^ 
formanoe oh. th^se items roverted, 
females showing higher fmrfomiancr dlM^^^ 
males. Seventeen-year-old nnalos did foe.tter;die6 
female.s/in the first esseinmiants of both^^ 
ship and social studies, llMt 'peHprnM^^^ 
two groups was virtually Identical in dte seeohd 
assessment ' ^ 

: ■ ^- V. . ■ 

Black 9-year^lds'sliovved a t^iidency^^i^eeH^ 
less repidly thim did^ their white j^iti^^firts. 
^ Achievement of Weeft and white, tijji^^^^ 
qiined at about the sam^ rate* wKti bl^^^ - 
formanoe. av^ra^hg about IS ^rc^ltaige^^p^^ 
below, that ofvvHites. 

the Northeastern end Central r^iiii;i|is 
performed aboye^-the natitrikl''' 1^^ 
performance was about the lerne pij ih^bf^^ ' 
nation, ahd'results for the SoutheaH m 
tow the« nation. At age 13/ the Westf^^^vvid a 
tendency to decline relative to the nation, iloiw- 
ever, at age 17, Western perforiiMiice improiPttd, ; 
relative to thenation, on tha social sidles, 
items. 4i 

Performance of community-slz6 groups was 
fairly consistent, with frjngat arbtind big dtle#^ . 
performing abov^ the' 'nation and bi|f^lties^be<^ 
lovv it; m<Bdium dties and snrialler pieces were , 
near the n tdonisl level. 

>• ■ . , ■ ■• ., ^ ■ <- - / 

Affluent-^ii>aii (high nieteofki^litan): Jp^n^ 
ties achrn^d ccmistevvtiy abov^: iA<^r^ 
level; dl^jdvantiigef^ 
' communltijM perfoirmed oonsietaQtly Below the' 
■ nation. . * . , ^ ^ 

' The extreme-rural oomipunity group show^l a 
tendency to improve relativeijcrthe nisrdon.^This 

'relative improvenjs|nt was most marked for 13^ 
and 1 7-year;Olds on the ^itiaeitship items. * 

Achiev^ent was releted to the education level 
of one's .parents. Thqee^ whose perents had 
higher levels of education showed higher per- 
formance levels,*^ivhile those whose^parents had 
less education performed less vi^L 



In addition to national results, National Assess- 
ment provides data on the performance of various 
groups oT people' defined by their sex, their race, 
region of the country they live in, size and type of 
their community and level of their parents' eduga^ 



tfon. Definitions of the categories used for^aGJrffroup . 
a^peSr in Appfendix A. —--^ 

Group performance can be examined in three 
ways. First, vye can determine whether the achieve- 
ftiept of each group ~ males, females, blacks, whites 
and so forth - vven^ up or down over time. Second, 
we can consider the performance of 'each group 
relative to the nation. Third, we can compare the 
changL^ in a group's perfornnance over ti.me to the 
change in the national performance level. The graphs 
in Figures 12 through 16 display thesS data. In each 

'figure, the graphs on the left show results for all 
citizenship items {six- or^seven^yeqf change period) * 
included in this report; and the graphs on the right 
present data for all social studies Items (four-year' 

* change period) discussed here. On each graph, natioq-^ 



al performance is indicated by a solid line and group 
results by dashed lines; the difference between group 
and national performance is the difference between 
these lines. The average level of performance in the. 
fir st assessment year appears at the left end of eac h 



line, and the average level in the second assessment at 
the right end. Since ^ach line plots a niean change in 
achievement over ime, a. difference in the slopes of 
the national- and group-performance lines will ind|« 
cate a change in a group's standing, relative to' the 
natPon, In reviewing these graphs, it should be 
remembered that each graph shovvs results for a 
differisnt group of items; thus, average performance 
levels oh different graphs should not be compared. 

Sex 

Figure 12 displays perforniance of males an^ 
females at ages 13 and 17 and their positions 
relative to the nation. At age 9, male and female 
achievement declined about equally'' between 1970 



FIGURE 12, Average Performance ph the First and Second Assessments on'Citlzenst^ip 
and Social Studied Items Measuring Political Knowledge and Attitudes for 
* ^ i^les aiid Females, Ages 9, 13 and 17 
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FIGURE 12 (cont). Average' Performance on the Fint and Second Atietsments on Citizenshir 
^ and Social Stud^el Items Measuring Political Knowledge and Attitudes for 
Males and Females, Ages 9, 13 and 17 
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and 1976 on the citizenship items, with males 
performing above the national average in both years 
^nd females performing below. Neither male nor 
female- perf or njance differed significantly from the 
nation on the social studies items (assessed in 1972 
and 1976). 

Like the 9-year old5, male and female 13-year- 
olds 4\6 hot differ significantly from the nation on 
the social . studies items in either assessment year. 
However, on the citizenship items, males, who were 
above the national level in the 1970 assessment, 
dropped below itf in ~^the~~1^6 assessment, while 
females' performance changed from a position lower 
than the nation in the 1970 assessment to one above 
it in the 1976 assessment. This reversal in 13-year-old 
male and female performance - males declining and 
females improving relative to the nation — occurred 
mairtly on citizenship items about the structure and 
function of government, constitutional rights and 
respect for others. * 

Performance of male and female 17-year-olds 
was virtually identical in 1976, On both the .citizen- 



ship and social studies items, males were significantly 
above and femal&s significantly below the nation Jn 
the first assessment; but neither group varied signifi- 
cantly from the national level in the second. 

Ffemale 17-year-olds improved their position 
relative to the .nation on items measuring respect for 
others and valuing, constitutional rights, while males 
dropped in relative standing on these items. Male 
17 ar-olds showied higher performance than females 
in be J) assessment years on items about the structure 
and function of government. 



Race 

Nine-year-old blacks tended to improve, relative 
to the nation, on citizenship items (Figure 13). 
Although they did not improve significantly on social 
studies iter.is, their decline in performance^Vvas not 
statistically significant, while the white drop was so. 
Although these results do not provide conclusive 



FtGURE.13. Average Performance on the First and Secmid Assessments on Citizenship 
and Social Studies Items Measuring Political Knowledge and Attitudes for 
Blacks and Whites, Ages 9, 13 and 17^^ 
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FIGURE 13 (cont). Average Performance oii the First and Second Assessments on Citizenship 
and Social Studies Items Measuring PolKlcal Knowledge and Attitudes for 
Blacks and Whites, Ages 9, 1 3 and 1 7 
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evidence of a smaller decline in achievement for black 
than white O yearolds, the difference In performance 
appears to be smaller; this is a trend that bears 
watching. • 

As seen In Figure 13, performance of black and 
white teenagers decline'd about equally between the 
first and. second assessment, with black perfornsiance' 
generally averaging about 15 percentage points below 
that of whites. The only exception to this patterri 
occurred at the 13-year-old level on the social studies 
items. In this case ~ similar to Q-year-old results on 
social studies Items - black performance did not 
declinesignlflcantly while that of whites did, although 
the change In blacks' standing, relative to the nation, 
was not significant. 



Region of the Country 

Typically, the Northeastern and Central regions 
performed above the nation; Western performance 
Wds about at the national level, and results for the 



Southeast were below the nation. In most cases, the 
various regions shovyed a decline In performance 
similar to that of the nation. Figure 14* displays 
regional performance and changes retetlve to the 
nation for all three age levels. 

For 9-year-olds, all regions declined at about 
the same rate as the nation. Changes In relative 
position were not signlflcarit. 

Thirteen-year-olds In the Central region showed 
a significant Improvement, relative to the nation, on 
the citizenship items, while those In the West dis- 
played 'a tendency to decline on these items. The 
same trends appeared on the social studies items for 
13'year-olds, although they were not as marked. A 
-difference In 13-year-olds' typical pattern of perform- 
ance occurred on social studies items dealing, with 
constitutional rights. On these Items, the Northeast 
declined significantly, relative to the nation, while the 
Southeast showed a significant improvement. 



Performance of 17-year-olds in the'Weston the 
social studies items differed from the pattern seen for 

FIGURE 14. Average Performance on the First and Second Atsenments on Crtizenship 
and Social Studies Items Measuring Political Knowledge and Attitudes for 
Region, Ages 9/13 and 17 
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FIGURE 14 (cont). Average Performance on the First and Second Astetiments on Citizenship 
and Sojcial Studies Items Measuring Political Knowledge and Attitudes for . 
Region, Ages 9, 13 and 17 
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13-year'Olds. On these items, Western perforrnance 
imprpved considerably, relative to the natioVi,*per- 
formance for this region remaining at the san^ ability 
level vvhile all other regions declined. Their/Improve- 
ment with regard to the nation was most evident on 
Items measuring respect for others and knowledge of 
the structure and function of government. 



Size and Type of Community 

National Assessment describes results for com- 
munities of various sizes and for selected socioeco- 
nomic groups within the different sized communities. 
The four community sizes are: (]) big city, (2) fringes 
around big cities, (3) medium city and (4) smaller 
places. Three community types are identified: (1) 
affluent urban (high metropolitan). (2) disadvantaged 
urban (low metropolitan) and (3) extreme rural. 
Definitions of each group are found in Appendix A, 

In Figgre 15, the first graph for each age level 
displays results for the different community sizes. 



and the second graph shows data for type of 
community as defined by socioeconomic and •com- 
munity-size criteria. 



The performance of community-size groups did 
not differ greatly from* the national performance 
level. The fringes-around-big-cities group usually per- 
formed above the nation and the big cities below, 4 
while medium cities and smaller places were close to 
the national average. In general, changes In perform- 
ance relative to the nation either were not significant 
or followed no clear pattern. 

Differences in performance were greater for the 
community-type groups. The -affluent-urban com- 
munities performed significantly above the national 
level, and the disadvantaged-urban communities sig* 
niflcantly below, in all cases. In most cases,* both 
thSse groups shovted declines similar to that of tlie 
nation. However, at age 9, the disadvantaged-urban 
group ^owed a smaller decline thian the -nation on 
the citizenship items. The afflj^ent-urban students at 
age t3 improved, relative to' the nation, on the 



FIGURE 15. Average Performance on the First and Second Assessments on atizenship 
and Social Studies Items Measuring Political Knowledge and Attitudes for 
f Size and Type of Community. Ages 9.,13 and 17 
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FIGURE 15 (ooA.). Average Performance ion the First and Second Assessnnents on Citizenship 
and Social Studies Items Measuring Political Knowledge ahd Attitudes for 
Size and Type of Community, Ages 9, 13 and 17 
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FIGURE 15 (cont.). Average Performance on the First and Second Assessments on Citizensh|lp 
and Social Studies Items Measuring Political Knowledge and Attitudes for 
Size and Type of Community; Ages 9, 13 and 17 
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FIGURE 15 (cont.). Average Performance on the First and Second Asiettments on Citizenship 
and^Social Studies Items Measuring Political Knowted||e and Attitudes for 
^ Siie and Type of Community, Ages 9, 13 and t7 
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cUlli^nship gitems, remaining at the same level of 
/ ^.^chievement while the national percentage of success 
dropped. 



rJner 



The jextrefne rural group tended to improve, 
relative to the nation. On the citizenship items, 
extreme-rural teenagers performed significantly better 
in the second assessment. This relative improvement 
was particularly evident for both ages on, j^ems 
concerned with the political process and rights for 
others, for 13-year-plds on items about constitutional 
"fights and for IT-y^ar-olds on Items ^bout the 
structure and functioh of government Teenagers 
living in extreme rural communities also showed a 
tendency to improve, refative to the nation, on the 
social studies items, although the change in relative 
position was not significant. Nine-year-olds living In 
extrenie-rural communities tended to improve on the 
citizenship items. 

Parental Education 

The education level of one's parents is related 
to achievement. The graphs in Figure 16 show that 



higher levels of parental education are associated with 
higher performance, and lower I eve I of parental edu- 
cation are associated with lower performance fdr all 
ages assessed. Thpse with at least one parent having 
some postsecohdary education performed significant- 
ly above .the nation, while those with neither parent 
having completed high ^rformed consistently 

below it At ages 9 anr ose with at leiast one 

parent who had gradu> om high school were 
close to' or slightly below the naticn^U lever of per- 
formance, while at age 17 this group was consistently 
significantly below the nation . 

In most instances, the different parental- 
education groups declined at the same rate as the 
nation. Exceptions did, not follow any clear-cut pat* 
tern. Thirteen-year-olds with a parent who had gradu* 
^ated from high school improved relative to the nation 
oi^'* citizenship items. Seventeen-Vear-olds with a 
parent having postsecondary education improved in 
comparison with the nation oh citizenship items; 
those with at least one parent who was a high school 
graduate declined relative to the nation on the social 
. studies items. i 
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FIGURE 16. Average Performance on the First and Second Assetsmenti on Dtazenship 
and Social Studies items Measuring Political Knowledge and Attitudes for 
Parental Education, Ages 9, 13 and 17 
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CHAPTER 7 



OBSERVATIONS: CITIZENSHIP 

Changes in educational performance — especially 
in areas ji$ complex as citizenship mid social studies — 
should not betirie^ in isolation, but should be 
'considered in light of broad ciiltural and educational 
Changs^ Changes in societal attitudes and expecta- 
tions, in the; political climate, in the school curricu- 
lum or in the role of institutions such as the church 
and the family may all affect student achievemrnt. 

. To facilitate interpretation and discussion of the « 
results, National Assessment invited thm educators 
with extensive experience in citizenship and social 
studies to share their opinions about theTindings« R. 
Freeman Bijtts is chairman of the Advisory Commit* 
tee of the Nattonat Task Force on Citizenship. 
Education. He is serving as Visiting Distinguished 
Pr6fe«i6r of Education at San Jose Sute University 
for the 1976-78 acadernic years. Anna Ochoa ts 

' president of the: National Council for the Social 
Studies for 1978 and is associate professor of 
education at Indiana University, . B|oomington. 
Celes^r Wbodley presently serves as program develop- 
mefit specif list for the Boulder (Colorado) Valley 

* Schools. She is a past chairman on the Publications 
Board of tf>e National Council for the Social Studies, 
hai be^ on the faculty of the Colorado Univefsity 
School of Education (Bpuider); and has taught social 
studies in the public sdhools at the secondary level. 

These educators visited with the National 
ment. staff knd offered the following obs^rvations 
about tiie citizeiiihip and sbdal studies results. It 
should he noted that ( their o6mments are theV 
obaenratidns "aa irKlivrcfeials and do hot represent the 
^potiticins of any organizations with which they are 
affilieted. ■■' 

' ■• • ■ V 

QsMiiit Conrnim 

Th% rasuitt are, to these consultants^ Vdisap^^ 
pointing, but not Mrpri^/' Tha atsestments' 



SOCIAL STUDIES RESULTS 



spanned a turbulent era in American political 
history — including the Viet Nam WarJ campus 
' riots and erosion of confidence in politica^ 
inftitution^ and persons <^lminating Jn the. 
^ Watergate scandal — and these events may have 
influenced student political Icnowledge and atti- 
tudes. 

• Hdwever, consider ing.- alt that%tn^ired frocTi 
1969 CO 1976, It is encouraging that students' 
valuing of oonstittftional rights and their respect 
for others did not decline substantially. The 
basic 'belief that^undfirlje our constitutional 
system still aq^r to be valued 1>y. most 
studenu. 

• The most encouraging news is in the area of 
respect for others. Most young people appear to 
respect the rights of people of other races* to 
understand the need for taws and to recognize 

. some problems faced by different groups of 
people. . ' , 

• The decline in knowledge about the structure 
and function of government am] the essential 
concepts uncleriyihg demoo'acy is most disap- 
pointing and shoukt be the cause for a hard 
reas^ment of the sojcial studies ourrtculum. 
iResulte may reflect changes in currlcular empha- 
sis. Also.^me of the facte assessed by thetests 
oio ndt really constituta "esientiar' knowledge. 
It is more important to understand the basic 
concept, of democracy, ;for example, than to 

• remembgr that the .U.S. Senate is the body that 

approves presidential appointments. 

/ ■ • \ ■■ ■ 

• Students' decjfhing political perticipation may 
reflect tiie attitudes of tiie adult sode^i^/ The 
1970s have seen an increesing, preoccupation 
with parsonat goals, a general disilluiioriment 
with ti)e political iprocess and, a trend toward 



conservatism. It is not surprising that youths 
have -been influenced by these tendencies. 

• Students have improved in their understgnding 
of vvays to avoid future wars and to peacefully 
settle disputes between nations. This situation, 
probably a direct result of the national concern 
with the Viet Nam War, may be an encouraging 
indication that students are becoming more 
aware pf global interdependence. 

Possible Factors in the 
Decline in Achievement 

'\ , - 

e During the 1970s, declines have occurred in 
funding for the social studies, in consultant 
support at the state and local levels and in the 
eiictent to which students take courses dealing ^ 
. 'with political knowledge. Dr. Ochoa observed*' 
. that manv social studies consultants and coor- 
dinators are being eliminated or asked ' to turn 
to more general consulting task^s and. that 
required course offerings have decreased. ^-She 
cited a study by John Patrick of lndiar\a Uni- 
versity indicatifig that only 26 states currently 
reqijire students to take a unit in stdtef^ gov- 
ernment.^ 

In a similar v^in^ Dr. Butts noted that research 
by Richard Gross of Stanford University shows 
that "although American history ren>^ins the 
dominant social studiies^course in the schoois, 
many pupils do not get U.S. history either ih 
. grades seven or eight or in the senior high 
. school." ^ Students today are offered so many 
electives in the social studies - geography, world 
h istory , psychology, sociology, economics, 
* civics, to name a few that it is difficult for 
students to share a common base of political 
knowledge. , " . " 

^ The curriculujm in ^ the social studies has under- 
gone changes in emphasis since 1969. In the 



1 

John Patrick, 'Teaching About State Government and 
Politics" (Giwn at the Wingspread Conference on Teaching 
About $»te Govemnrtent, March 1977). 

* " . ■ ■ ■ * • • 

^Richard B', Gross, "The Status of the Social Studies in the 
^Public Schools of the United Stales: Facts and impressions of . 
H National Survey/' Socml education (March 1977), p. 196. 



1960$, social studies curricula tended to focus 
upon the separate disciplines. In the 1970s, 
there has been more stress on the intellectua! 
process understanding how to construct hy- 
'potheses, how to evaluate evidence, how to 
differentiate between facts and opinions and so* 
forth. This aspect of the social studies has for 
the nrK)St part not been evaluated by current 
testing efforts; 

^ Students seemed to improve on facts and con- 
cepts that were reinforced by events reportkl In 
* the media and to dcf less well on those th&t were . 
not externally reinforced. For|^xample, knowl* 
edge about the U.S. Department of State im* 
proved during a period when Henry Kissinger 
was covered extensively by the media. However, 
knowledge about the Senate's role in approving 
treaties may* well have declined because few 
controversial treaties were in the news. 

^ Textbooks in the area of civics and government 
are often uninspiring. A rev ievv of j»vera^ 
of textbooks presented in 1971 by the American 
Political Science Association Committee on Pre- 
Collegiate Education found that texts tended to 
emphasize "dreary descriptions" of sudt things 
as the powers and duties of governmental 
departments and officials and the step-by-step 
process by which a bill becomes law. Texts often 
presented an idealized view o^ the working of 
American democracy. The.realities of the /Vmeri- 
can political system were largely untreated, 
although students are certainly aware, through 
the media, that the system does not always work 
in an ideal fashion.^ 

• Teacher training in the social ^tudies is far from 
uniform across the nation and lends to neglect a 
basic study 6f the political and moral founda- 
tions of civic education. For instance. National 
Education Association data on social studies 
oertif ication show that it would "-be possible to 
beconne a secondary social studies teacher with 
little or no training in government. Typically, 



Report of the^ American Political Science *Associ&*'on 
Committee on PrQ-Collegiate Education, "Political Education 
in the Publk: Sc|ioolt: The Challenges for Political Science," 
f^wahheroT the American Political Science Astocietton Vol. 
IV, No; 3 (iSummer 1971), pp. 7*14. 



social studies teacher's major in one of the social 
.'Science disciplines and then take courses in 
education methods. Too often, they are not 
sufficiently prepared and do rtot have an oppor- 
tunity to develop th«ir own philosophy or 
competencies as citizens. 

• The pressure to return to the "basics" at the 
elementary level has in mahy cases reduced the 
time available for the social studies. M'any 
. elementary teachers lack interest or competence 
« in teaching the social studies, and the amount of 
emphasis on social studies at the elementary 
level is by no means consistent.^ 

► The schoofs espouse' concepts of democracy but 
oftdh are run as autocratic communitips where 
the students have little or no voice in decisions 
affecting them. The contrast between the "hi^.^ 
den : curriculum" of the schools - impliecT 
- tRi^ugh teacher attitudes, adniinistration atti- 
tudes, methods of conducting school affairs - 
and the concepts taught in the social studies 
curriculum may affect student attitudes. 

• Schools appear to do fairly well in areas fconcen- 
trajted upon by teachers. While' a tight causal 
ritlationshlp cannot be establisKed, from 1971 to 
1975, a time period roughly corresponding to 
that covered by the citizenship and social studies 
Assessments the number of states having state- 
wide projec:i in law-relatfd approaches to cit- 
izenship education increased from 6 to 2jB and 
the number of active projects jumped from' 150 
to 400,^ During that time the assessment re- 
pealed an improvement on many law^related 
litems. " . * y 



Implications Of nhe Results 

"Citizenship" is very difficult to define and to 
teach Ms citizens, we are all involved in "citizenship" 



Grots, "Status of the Social Studies," p. 198. ' 

^R. Freeman Butts, "Historical Perspective on Civic Educa- 
tion in the UditiMd slates," in £dueatton for Retponsibfe 
Cipi^mthp: Vi* (¥Bp6n of the National task Forca'on 
aminm^ Biiucation <New York: McGraw^Hill Book Com- 
PanjfW i9i7), quoting Lavy, Education and Participation, 
"fiducation .for Uw and Justice: Whose Fiesponsibllity? A ' 
Cafi fbjr National Action/' Constrtutional Rights Foundation, 
Lot Angeieiy Calif., 1 975, pp. 46-48. 



an^ all have views on what citizenship education 
' should be. As Dr. Butts has observed, in the early 

^ days of our country, citizenship^education celebi^ted 
the values of national unity, love of cduntryland love 
of liberty.^ Now, hovyever, increasing attention to the 
differences anrK)ng Americans and the recent abuses 

. of power l?y those professing democratic ideals have 
left teachers uncertain about the values to be^ught; 
and neither their general educaftion in college. nor 
their professional education'has helped them to arrive 
at a reasoned moral or civic philosophy. 

^ ' • % 

Dr. Wootlley ndted that the "bottom line" of 
citizenship and social studies education must be that 
we impart those knovvlc^ges^d attitudes necessary 
to preserve the underlying unity of our nation'^and to 
preserve oUr sy stern of 'government. While we must 

^^Jjxworthe pluralism inherent in the makeup of our 
society, we need to strike a balance between unity 
and pluralisim so that we do not become divided into 
separate, isolated factions. 

Education for citizenship does not take place 
only in the^ schools. Young people learn values and 
attitudes related to citizenship from their families, 
their- peers, their communities and the rnedia. If the 
values of the society gnd theivalues taUght by the 
schools are in conflict, the school^., cannol be 
expiected to counteract singFe*handedly the values ^nd 
attitudes conveyed by the society at large^ but they 
should try. 
/ 

There has as yet been no large public demand 
for concentration on citiJjenship education. As Dr. 
Butts said, 'The schools alone can't db all things. The 
schools ought to be doing better tTian they're doing, ' 
but it will take public support and public funds." Dr. 
Ochoa added, "Preparing youth for citizenship is 
terribly 'basic,' but community pressure is generally 
focused on improving the' quality of 'education in 
rnatheniatics and reading and often ignores attention 
to crtizenship education." " 

The findings published by National Assessment 
should be carefully considered by those concerned 
.with citizenship educsf'tion. We have conie through a 
tumultuous period in ckir history. without a sizeable 
decline in young people's valuing of constitutional 
rights or their respect for others: However, knowledge. 



Butts, "Historical Perspective on Civic Education," p. 48; 



about some specific aspects of our government has 
declined. We must take steps to prevent any further 
declines and. Instead, to improve drastically the 
range, depth and validity of political knowledge 



among the youthful population of the nation. We 
hope that these results can be used to strengthen 
onigoing programs to better prepare our young people 
Hr effective citizenship. 



. APPENDIX A 
DEFINITIONS OF REPORTING GROUPS 



The National Assessment of Educational ' 
Progress examines results for various groups of people 
within the national population. These groups.are de- 
fined as follows. 

Group Definitions 
Results are presented for males and females. 

■ ^ • r- . ■". 

Currently, results are presented for blacks and 
whites. 

Regir ^ ^ 

The country has been divided into four regions 
— Northeast, Southeast, Central and West. States in- 
duded in each reg^ion are shown on the map follow- 




Size of Community 

Big city. Students lathis group attend schools 
within the city limits of cities with a population over 
200,000. - 

fringes around big cities. Students in this flroup 
.attend schools within' metropolitan areas served, by 
' cities with a population greater than 200,000 but out- 
islde the city limits. 

^ Medium city. Students in this group attend 
schools tn cities having a population between 25,000 
and .200,000 not classified in the fringes*around big- 
cities category. 

Smaller places. Students in this group attend 
• schools in communities having a population less than 
25,000 not classified in the fringes-aroundbig^cities 
' category. 

^ Type of Community 

, These communities are defined by an occupa* 
tional profile of the area served by a school asWeM as 
the size of the communityjn which the school is 
lolated. / : 

* ■ * t« 

Advantaged^urban communJties (high nyetro-,. 
politan): Students in ^is group attend .schools in or 
around cities with a population greater than 200,000 
where A high proportion of the resident.^ are in pro- 
' fessional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged'Urban communities (low metro- 
politan). Students in this group attend schools in or 
around cities with a population greater than 200,000 
'where a hjgh proportion of the residents are on wel< 
fare or are not regularly employed. < * 



Extreme rural. Students in this group attend 
schools in areas with a population under lOJDOO 
where most of the residents are farmers or farm work* 

ers. 

c 

Ltvel of Parental Education 

Three categories of paiental education are 
defined by National Assesr.n em. These categories are: 



(1) those whose parents did not graduate from highr 
school, (2) those who have at least one. parent who 
graduated from high school and (3) those who have at 
least one parent who has had some post high schbol 
education. 



\ 
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APPENDIX B 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT ITEM IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS FOR ITEMS SHOWlU AM 
GRAPHS IN CHAPTERS 1-5 AND AGES AT miCH B^H mM V^^ 



This list shovirs the NAEP item numbers fc 
each item listed on the graphs In Chapters 1-5. The 
NAEP item numbei^ can be used to locate ite^s Tn 
the Cftiienship/Sooia/. Studf^ Released Exeroise 
Booklet An '/R" before a number means the item has 

Exercise Description 



been released; a ''U" indicates has not been 

released. A "12r fbllowinga number means that the 
Item was part of -the eitrzehship assessment; a "ZUl" 
means the item was part of the social studies aisess- 

fnent 



Exerdse Number 



AgasatVMiich 
Item Adminisiarad 



CHAPTER 1, Constitutional Rights 



Recognize Constitutional Risihts 

Purpose of righte in Constitution 
Need pefmission/nrK>vea'crosS';State line 
Freedom while evidence collected 
Change of trial location 
First 1 2 jurors need not accepted 
Freedom of speech 

Right to privacy stops unlawful search 
Ljmits/povver of presidency r 
Ciivil rights stated in Constitution 
Freedom of religion in Constitution 

Value Cdnetilutioniri A)ghts 

Times when assembly prohibited 
People^/or whom assembly prohibited 
Teens have right to expreis views 
Teens same legal righu as adults 
Right to petition 
Allowed to criticize govepiment 
Publish criticism of elected official 
Can publicly express belief no God 
Can hold office if not believe in God 
Freedom.of press . . 

Libraries have boolcs against democracy 
Punishment without trial . ' 



U201002-127 
R20200M27 
R2020Q2127A 
R202bd2'127*B 
'R202002-127-C 
U202016*127 
R2270(b-127 , 
R306006-127 ^ 
R406009-327 
R406023*327 



U202018-127'A 

U262018-127.B 

RS01009-327 

R501010>327 

11502008*327 

0502009-327 

R502010-327 

R50201 1-327 

RSj92012 327 

U502013-I27 

R502qi 7-327 

R50301|327 



13-17 
9 

13-17 

13-17 

13-17 

9-13 

13 

9-13.1.7 

13^7- 

13 



13 
13 

13-17 
17 , 
17 

13-17 

13-17 

13-17 

13-17 

17 

17 

13-17 



Exarciie betcription 



' Extrcise Numbers 



Asm at Which- 
Htm AdminislirMi 



CHAPTER 2. Retpaet for Othan 



AccfiDt othar rac^/B situatlfins \ * 


UlUIQUZ-IZ/'A-b 




13-17 




P101003-127-A-E 




13-1? 


upaersiana proDiams ot poor 


Rt0300 1-327 




17 


neip grownups 


R 10400^1 27 




0 


cQUGBtion Tor ail naips nation ^ 


R 105002-1 27 




13-17 


Undarstand nead for law 


U201 030*1 27 




13-17 


unildran need rulas 


R201031-127-A 




9 


Admits nead rules 


R20103M27-B 




9 


Times whan assembly prohibited 


U202018-127-A 




13 


Fis^pie for whom assembly prohibited 


U202018-127-B 




13 


neacon tor scnooi rules 


R4060p7-327 




9 


Tttt,)r> y'f ihx to axpre^ views 


R 50 1009-32/ 




13-17 


Tsc^* f^afse jaga! rights es adults 


R501010-327 




17 


Miiowea TO criticize government 


U502009-327 




1^17 


vHin puuiiciy express DeiieT no uoci 


R50201 1-327 




13-17 


iiuiu ui.iice II noi uoiioVB In uou 


nOQ2Ul 2-327 




13-17 


Freedom of press 


U^;02013*327 




17 


Libraries have books against democracy 


R502p17-327 . 




17 


Repc^rt vandalisin to police . ' 


R(S0301 5-327 






Concern hurt friend 


/R5050b7-327 




' 9 


More than one company publishes 








newspapers 


R601030-127 




913-17 


Forget unpopular proposal^ 


R604001-127'A 




17 


Hold public meeting on proposal 


R6040dM27.B / 




17 


Adopt proposal without diseussion 


R604001-127«C 




17 . 


Benefits of education 


. U604002-127 




9-13 



CHAPTER 3. Structure and Function of Govammant 



Structure of Government 



<^binet department spending ' * 
Term of senator * 
How President chbSQP . " 
'Members of executfve brar\ph 
J^embers of legislative branch 
Members of judicial brar^ch 
Executive/Secretary of Defense 
One man/one vote . ^ 

'Leader of state/governor 
No. senators V. representatives 
Name of Senate 
VVhat is a democracy? 
ISchool, highway money from taxes 
^Tax that produces rhbst money 



U300006r127 
U30200t-127 
.U302002-127 
R902007-127-A^-D-F 
R302007-127-E:G v 
R302007.127-B.H 
□302008-127;^^ 
R30201 1-127 
R302d29-127 
fl302031-127 
R302032t27 
R30qK)4-127 
R306005-127 
R30e007-127 



13-17 

17 

9-13 

17 

17 

17 

13 

17 

9 

17 

13-''l7 
9-13-17 
9-13-17 
13-17 



ExtrciM DMCription EiuprciM Numbtn AgMatWhMi 

Itim Adminitimd 

Tax ttructure U403006-327 13.17 

kow President nominated U40601 2-327 13-17 

Executive/Secretary of State U466020-327 ' 13-17 

£xecutlMi branch/local level , U406022*327 9 

Supivrne Court/majority for decision ft406026-327 17 

Ftmctfofi of Government 

Function of looil government Agencies. U 104002-1 27'>A*D ' . . > .17 i 

Fcinetion of local government ageheies Rl 04003-1 27-A-O t3 

Fuj^ion of io<;^J government agen^es U104d04-l27-A-O 13 

Fujictionoflocal government agencies R 104009-1 27-AiC 17 

; WHy President heads military \ 9301002-127 17 

Funmion/Supreme Court ' / U302010<^127 13 > 

Limits/power of presidency R306dO6-127 &-13-17 

Judge runs trial s ■ . R406pi0-327 9 

jSenate approves appointments R40601S-327 13-17 

Senate approves treaties , . R406018-327 13-17 
Supreme Coiii t declares laws . 

unconstitutional R4pjS019-327 13-17 

Cabinet Depanment for foreign affairs * R4pB021-327 ' 13-17 

Level of government/iocal U4Ci6033^7-A '13-17 

level of government/statA , U406d33li27-B 13-17 

Leyef of governnneAt^state U406b33-327-C 13-17 

Level of g'^vernment/federal *' U406033-327-D 13-17 



CHAFTEtt 4. 7^e Political Pfdcess 

• ■ ■ * 

WiJIing to Participate In the Polhiad Process ' . 

Unfair law ' ^ 
Unfair classroom ruje 

* iilrnuende loqil government decisions 
'iflflulmQe national •governmeot deeisidns, 

:St|(m^ : *• 

T^enslielp 

; Help deode reoets ganriBs 
Hiiipctecidefepc^ topic . 
Heir>deciclefield^ip 
Help'^:.dd people to work with 
Help^^ec. ^2 need for tutoring * 
WrittaA letter to gdvernmefit official 

Cfhdm^and the Etect&ral Proeiiis 

• How to gather liif oitnatibn tief ore voting 
: lliformatiph to obt^ before voting 
. How Pnnrf()ent chosen . % " M 



U206002-127 17 

R206003-127 g 

R40t001-127 13-17 

U4(i^1Q02-127 17 

R404b0S-127 17 

U404606'127 17 

R^6p13-327 13-17 

RS06bl7-3?7-A 9 V 

RS06017.327 B 9 

R50«)17-327-C 9 

R50B0f7-327-O 9 

R60i8017-327.E 9 

fl6a4003-t27 17 



U101020-327A ' 13-17 
U101020-327.B 13-17 
U3O20O2-127 9-13 
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Exirdt* Dttcription , I Exercise Numbers ^ Ages at Which 

* \ Item Adminj^red 

How one becomes a senator ^ R302009-127 -13 

Advantage of mult rparty system ii30500M27 17 ' 

Advantages of more than one camfidate R305032 1 27 * 13-17 

Why vote in secret ^ R 306003-1 27 13-17 

Senator i$ elected to off ice R40601V327 13-17 

Hqnnf President nominated U406012-327 . 13-17 

Reasons for voting for candidate U506015|327 13^7 

Things to consider before voting U504001-127 ^ 13 

Recognise Government Off icials ^ 

Name U S. President R3Q0001-127 9 

Name U.S. President ^300002-127-1 13-17 
Name at least one senator or 

representative ♦ ' R 300002- 127-8-9-10 13-17 

Select President's picture R3OOO03-127 " 9 

Name stategoyernor R300004-127 13-17 

Political party/President R3000Q5-127 13-17 



CHAPTER 5. International Affairs 



Interest other countries/trip Rt01008-327 9 • 

Interest other countries/pen pal R10101G-327 9-13 

Interest other lands U101022-327-A-B 9-13 

interest political events U101022-327-C-D , 9-13 

Purpose of Common Market R40301 1 -327 13-17 

African nations have trouble unifying R405020-327 1 7 

Name of United Nations R405b35*327 13-17 

Godi of United Nations U408009-327 9-13-17 

Prevent future wars USOl 002-1 27 *13-17 

Reasph$/inter6st other countries U501003-127 * 13-17 

S^le international dispute U501004-127 9-13 

Whatisv^rtcip^ace? R5010p5-127-A . 9 

Do.vve have world peace? R501005-127-C 9 - 

Purpose of United Nations ^ R601006-127 13-17 



APPENDIX C 

POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES 



In addMon to grouping \x»fti$ In the topics that 
oomprlie the chapters of this report. National 
Atieiiiinirit also tHiimm^rfizM results for items thajt 
nillMifid^^ knowledge or political attitudes. 

recognition ; 

of cbMituti rigHts; lH(Bi structure ami function of 
giCf|!|i^^iiit»^ electoral process and recognition of^ 
^^>ital officials nieasur«d political knovviedge. 
i^^. afaiciy attitq^M were concerned 

^Wii^ rights; respect for othen; 

Jj^^ the political process, 

d^il^i^ affairs covered bo^ 

political knowledjiir and attitudes. 




Political kndwledge and political attitudes 
declined about equally for 13«year-<ilds on both 
citizenship and social studiev^tems. HPWe^ 
17*year-olds« the dedind ih political Jcnbil^^ 
approKlrhataly twice the drop in pdUtfi^i:i^i^^^^ 
for both cttlzertshrp and; social studic^^ 
numt>er of 9*year^ld ' items was, in|ufll|ik^^^^^ 
support reliable generaliikations. Exhibit i^^ows: 
chahges in ^rformance for 13* and 17«year-0lds on 
knoWlec^ and attitude items. 



r 

EXHIBIT 14. Averae* Performsnee \n the First and Second 
MiMwrifie PolHieal AttHudesendPoHtieal 
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65% 61% 
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performance 67% 63% 
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80% 78% 
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APPENDIX D 



INTERPRETING CHANGES IN "I DONT KNOW" RESPONSES 



Changes in the percentage of acceptable re- 
sponses, which is the major focus of this report, 
should be interpreted in light of the changes in the 
percentage responding "I don't know/' For each 
cognitive multiple-choice exercise. National Assess- 
ment' Includes "I don't know" among the possible 
choices. Respondents can also;Write-"l don't know" 
all i|n answer to open-ended exercises. National 
Aseessmervt studies have shown that guessing seems to 
be reduced whin the "I don't know" response is 
included, providirig a mpre 'accurate estimate of the 
percentage who actually know the acceptable re* 
sponse. 

Since there were' somewhat fewer acceptable 
responses in the 1975-76 asA|^sment than in the 
1669-70 and 1971-72 assessments, we might expect 
more "I don't know" responses in 1975-76. In fact, 
several specific examples of increases in "I don't 
kniciw" responses, were noted for exercises presented 
in Chapters 1—5. In addition, with^ a decrease in 
acceptable responses we might also seel an Increase in 
unacceptable responses, indicating more misinforma- 
tho or guessing concerning/ the item assessejd. For all 
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exercises with"| don't know" options Xthis report, 
the three age groups &^s$ess^d followed the same 
trend: the decline in acceptable responses was 
accdrmpanieid by! bath an increase in "I don't know" 
responses and. a|i increase in u^iacoeptable responses. 
This means thatjthe declines in percentages of correct 
answers most lil^ely reflect declines, in knowledge and^ 
not simply increases in wiJIingness to say "I don't 
know," j . 

- — So me s maiilBiLcliJStgri.QLIiems grouped in^ the 
chapters did not behave as the entird set behaved at 
ages 13 and 17| Declines^in mean t)ercdhtages were 
accompartied by proportibnatejy greater tendencies 
to respond "I j don't knqw". on items related to 
respect for othjers, valuing constitutional rights and 
attitudes towarjd other cultures. Since these items 
generally askecf about student's attitudes, the^ift 
from positive responses to "I don't l<now" is more 
difficult to interpret It may signal an increase in 
confusion about values, a growing awareness of the . 
complexity of these issues or less willingness to reveal 
personal attitu<jles. ^ 
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